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INraOtoUCTIQN %'■ 



^ood, physical educaEion is important in the developnienc of the 
strength^ stantina^ and physical fitness which cdntributes to sound 
health/ Qood physical education also contributes to the dev^elop- 
ment of the motor skills which individuris need to engage in a ya- 
riejr of gaones, sportis and leisure time activities successfully. Most 
would agree that the healthy body and the athletic skills which 
phyiical education helps to develop are^essential to everyone*s edu^ ; 
cati^^and future weli-beine. The deveidpment of sound health and 
'athletic skills i& important hot pnly in its own ri^ht, but in other 
ways as welL. Their development directly affeccs the development 
^of^various social skills and the interactions among individuals^^ Ad^- 
ditionaliy, because more and mpre leisure time Js, becoming avail- 
able to inore peoplej the effective ufe oiF recreational activities 
froin a health perspective will become increasingry in^pprtant in the 
future, pow well this' will be accom^lislied depends directly on the 
extent to which sound health practices and athlfewc skills are being 
taught^to individuals while they are still In their formative years in 
school. The of physical education^ v#ry clearly then, is to 
develop lifelong physical-fithess practices and athletic skillSi j^om 
kindergarten through old ape. / 
^__But regarHiess of the best intentions of physical educators and 
the welEestablished physical education curricula, many individuals 
report having had unsuccessful physical education experiences in 
schooL (215) Also, many don^'t acquire^ the basic moAr skills 
necessary for common games and sports ( 1 57)i and many are not as 
healthy, or physically fit or active,' as they should be for thpir own 
'welfare. (93) ' ' ' - 



IB PH%lieAt 1PUCAT!©N ' , ' , 

Learning Physical Fimiss and Athletic Mi^^^^ • 

AlAeugh there are gross diffcrenceMn the physicftl fitness M ath^ 
IPfir abiUries of ind ivldtmls and alt hough there is an alarming pfO- ^ 
portion of peopie'who are physl^ly TniSweT^verweight. and iir - 
oAer ways physically unfit, there is<very reason to believe that this 
state of affairs can Be substantiaUy improved. T^is is based on the 
proposition that physical fitness and athletic skills arejo a large pan , 
learned behaviors; If this is so, then one should be, able to wach ef- 
fectively both physical fitness and athletic skills to those who «e in 
their formadve years. One should also be able to teach effectively 
oeople with ineffective or maladaptive'physical fitness and athletic 
behaviors how to unlearn these bad Habits -and substitute more 
adaptive ones for themy jit is.hnieasonable to expect to produce 
Olympic or professional athletes, but there is every reason ttf 
believe that the overall physical fitness and athletic skills of most in- 
■ dividuals can bi improved much beyond what they are now if the 
appropriate principles of learning are systematically used as teach- 
ing procedures in the gym, 

, That physical education skiUs are to a Jarge extent learned be= 
haviors may easily make common sense, but it is difficult .to ap- 
preciate this fact fully unley a more concrete example can be vi- 
sualized.' Visit any high schbol or college and look at the young 
riien and women there. They vary enormbusly m the extent to 
which they are physically fit, have poor posture, possess athletic 
skUls, or are overweight. Then visit one of our military academies 
and look at the young men and women there. They stand straight, 
nbt a one of them is eve^ moderately overweight, and they exhibit 
very good physical i^tnis and athletic abilities. These individuals 
are of course specifcally sel'ected for these characteristics initially, 
but after four years of sc iool. compared to any similar college class, 
the academy cadets substantially maintain or enhance these charac- 
teristics. Their college peers do not. The important difference in 
the experiences the^^haVe during these years is that one- group of 
young men and wbinen is consistently taught certain physical fit- 
ness and athletic skills, t\ie other is not. The difierences are readily 
visible. ■ 
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If physical fitness and athletic skills ara to a Jarga extant laarntdj 
than the iflipDrcant quastions for physical aducatbrs to consider are 
how^^does one taacb these skills to young meh and woman, and 
what does one do to get them to- continue to develop and maintain 
thesf skills throughout, their lives? Physic^ educatdrs taking this 
approach will thus have to ba concerned with finding out which 
teaching principles (based on behavioral research) can be used to 
facilitate their cumcular goals. Tliey will also have to be concamed 
with how they can specifically implamant these teaching principles 
as a technology of teaching and as practice teaching profe^dures in 
the gymnasium and on the playing fields. 



EDUCATIONAL ANALY3ES OF f 
^AGrtlNG PRINGIPl^S AND 
raQCEDUMS 



In order to have a better appreciation of the behavior modification 
approach to implementing the physical education curriculum, it is 
necessary first to review briefly past and present educational ap- 
proachef of improving teaching in the gymnasium. This will allpw 
one t^*mpare some 6f the similarities and differances of the pres- 
\ ent approach to the traditional ones. It should also help ope to ap- 
preciate the potential promise the behavior modification approach 
has for helping t^iinplement^ physical education curricula into 
practice, 3 . 

:■ • ■ ■ './T / ' 

TraditionafEducaUonalR^ 

in Pkysical Education * 

It has been suggested that watching what the teacher does m the 
gym class— seeing what happens jhere— will help to uncover the 
important principles of ceachitig and teaching pnocedures which 
distingukire^^^e from ineffective physical education teachers. 
<4) BaSed upon^"^^der s Interaction Analysis (67), a number ofrt- 
seartfhers have df^elo^d a variety of different ways of categoriziftg 
and recording swat goe"^ on between teachers and their students 
during physi^ education classes, (1^,64157,159,248) i^thoHgh 
.this research lias yieldM a variety of interesting findings, much of 
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this utfprmadon is ^ntrriy^descriptiveand, therafdre, not of any im- 
mediftte pjracdcd usa to the physi(|p education teacKer. Jndaed, 
eyaa with this and other kinds of .rasaarch information, some^hysi- 
e6MC$AOfs admit that they don't know what good leaching is,in 
physicd education (87), whUtf others note that tha vary nature of 
the underlying disciplina of physical aducation is not quita clear to 
the physical education^ofession itself (207) In general^ teachars 
haven't been effactivaly translating available theory and research 
findings into classroom practice. , : . 

The article on "Research on Teaching Physical Education" (157) 
in the Sicond Hmndbook on Rismfth on Tf aching (233) goes so fer as 
to state that the tetphing of physical, education has litde to do with 
our present siientific knowledge about learning, and that in 
practice it has even less to do with our present knowledge about Re- 
search oh teaching. While^ research is clearly ac- 
knowledged as necessary for improving the teachers teaching and 
the student s lea^ingi some individuals ^u^est that the findings 
and methodologies of a number of the social sciences^ including the 
discipline of psychologys may not be of any practical benefit to 
physical educators/(l 70) 

Physical educatpFS"^^e thus faced with a paradoxical state of- af- 
fairs, On the onr hana the importance of research for teaq|^p| is 
stressed by many members of the physical education profession. 
But oh the other hand more than a few physical educators are quite 
pessimistic about what such a research^oriented approach has 
yielded in the past, and what it mijht possibly deliver in the future. 
What are physical education teachers to do, and where can they 
look for guidance? / " • ^ ^ 

Several other sources of informsftion have been readily available 
for physical educators to consider in their quest to improve their 
own teaching procedures an^i^ more importantly, their students* 
physical fitness and athletic skills. First there are the vast numbers 
of research studies on motot skills learning. (157^177,212) Un- 
fi^rtunately many of these types of studies are done in laboratory 
settings where the subjects engage in experiments dealing with mo- 
tor beha^viors which may be quite unrelated to the"^ everyday kinds 
of physical education skills teachers in schools and colleges have to 
teach their students. Quite a few other motor learning studies, al» 
though they may deal with real-life athletic skills such as tennis 
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^^y^4i)t Of archery <2^if epNort no significant diffi&rfe^caj t^^^en the ^ 
ea^erimefital^d'J^Stfol cohditidns of their studiesV^Evfen ^bose 
studiek;^Wch rdp f^p^o^ sj^nificant results in their fkp^gjments i 
> , ' when d^ffiog with' 'iUch rele?^n&;^hysical education skills^' ball 
. J - handling ft 4 1 ) , p tand ing broad j ump (37), or golf f2 2 7 )^my also - 
limiteaCin use or even useless to physical education teacher^ ^ 
\ \. The - behavioral principles and teaching^ procedures ace stated 
^\ neiiher clearly n^ in sufficient detail by their re searChefs. 'Fufther- 
^^^ote the behavioral principles and procedures are rarely tfanslated 
r ; frita practical concrete procedufes^whic^ can be immediately used 
tfachers in their gym classes. Such kinds of highly technical and 
teric studies which, produce nonsignificant j insignificant^ 
l^ocal, incomprehensible, , or untranslatable resufts are of 
ted or little help for assisting physical educatibn teachers in 
slating their curriculumr into practiw, - 
A second source readily available to physical education teachers 
fotf imp^sErtg^theif teaching procedures are the success stories 
describe^ by coaches and physical education teachers in such 
journals as Coaching Clinic, Scholasik Coach, Thi Athhth jotdrnaii ^^ 
and othtt sources. These anecdotal reports related specific things 
" cpaches or^ teachers have done that they considered tq tiave,been 
effective in improving athletic skills and physical fitne^si\,Many of 
these articles are concerned with such general topics as "mbtiva- 
tion'- (18,39,92), "personalizing" instruction (56), and.:miking bet-^ 
ter use of statistics and charts (3 UL46). Although gbmmon jense^ v 
ideas such as using ^positive motivation/' (118) or keeping things 
"simple" (209) are discussed in these and similar articles, they tod, 
just as the more highly technical and esoterip research articles do, 
leave much to be desired. They don't provide the physical educator 
with enougli information in order to repeat the success of the 
writers bf these articles. These kinds of articles don't tell the reader 
exacttf what behavioral principles were used to improve the ath- 
le tic skills ^f the individuals involved in these success stories, i . 

These kinds of success stories try to convey tricks of the /trade. 
Several of them even refer to the teaching/cpaching procedures 
they used as "gimmicks'l (148, 16§)i while others refer to such ad- 
vice as teaching "hints/^(157) Wjiat they pre'sent to the reader is a 
bag of triclcs. But there is no doubt that these tricks work in many 
ii^tances as the authors of these kinds of articles invariably report 

4 ' , ' ' - .12 ^ • 
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ihat^ their teams win rrtore often,' and' that their atWetes irnprdve ^ 
their individual pejfofmajnces substantially. ^As dne of these writers 
t_ put it, *^t^ would appear th^ we mu5t*be dofng something fight,)*^ ^ 
(l4&:74) Indeed, they are doing something right, but exactly i^hat' ' ^ 
is it that they are,doing? Because they don't rfcveal the technic41iries . V 
.of their tricks of the trade, the unde^rlyihg beiiaviord pri^ 
teaching procedures they us^ areti't^defined'or comniunicated to^^' 
fhose ,who might directly benefit from knowing about them. So 
^fcfher the su^estions physical education teachers get come from 
Htarious kinds of direct observations of their teaching, laboratory ' 
type research, or advice from successful coaches and' teachers, they 
are still faced with the problem^ of making these suggestions 
directly rerevant to their everyday teaching in their gym classes- 



Making Physical Education Research Relevant 

3.ecently there has been an increasing concern for objectifying 
physical educatiot^ teaching (4,75), for being .more generally ac- 
countable (64,211), and more specificaliy accpuntable in terms of 
the behavioral outcomes^ refleqted in the improved behaviors of 
Students in physical education classes. (170) The AaHPER Physi- 
cal Education Division position papers for bptfi the elementary (2) 
and, the secondary school programs (lOg)^regected these concerns 
in their common emphasis on sequentially presenting clear-cut be- 
havioral objectives to students an^: continually evaluating each 
student's progress with respect to.these bejiaviorai objectives. The 
rationale behind these suggested changes in educational practices is 
^that they should make teachers more efficient and effective, and 
that this will be reflected in an increased proficiency in their 
students. It has also been argued that such changes should help to 
change the poor image physical education ^ has ajBiong some 
members of the public, school administrators, and students. Physi- 
cal education's image should improve directly as teaching 
procedures and behavioral outcomes are made more objective and 
public, (205) ^ 

The underlying nature of these suggestions for improving physi- 
cal education teaching revolves around the search for a more 
scientific analysis of what is going on between the physical educa- 

13 
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14 PHYSICAL iDlJCATION 

tion teacher and his or her students, a«d how Ine c A effectively 
use the results olf such research studies as teaching procedufes for - 
the gym class in a practical and concrete fashion. If tljis kind of a 
search is successful, it should result in the development.of teaching 
and evaluation procedures which will inde^n be practical, concrete, 
objective, accountable, and, mbst importantly, effective. The 
results of such worklhoulcf also have the positive side effect of pTO- 
vidlrig ^teachers, educational, .adminiatrators, even parents and 
■studehts themselves* with We opjjortunity to recognize obsepable 
changes in students' behaviors thk't can be seen as sequential steps 
in ihe process of improving physical fitness and athletic skills. 

So what is needed in physical education is mor& applied re- 
search— not' just any kind of applied research but, rather applied 
research which^ can, be immediately and directly used m the 
gym. (216) Physical eckication teachers need scientihcally 
demonstrated practical t&hing procedures which they can us_e 
with their existing physical education curriculum guides (46,50, 
2Q2 235) or with their own curricula. Once they develop such 
"teaching tools, thiy can then begin to translate their curricula more 
successfully into practice. 
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THE BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 
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The last decade has seen the development nt a scientihcally 
oriented applied-research approach which has been demonstrated 
to be very practical, objective, and accountable in many different 
areas of application. (44, 106* 12 1)^ mcliiding psychiatry (3); 
psychological work in institutions with schizophrenic adults (5, 
195); autistic and retarded individuals (229,242 )j delinquents 
(22y); social >work (65,225); nursing, physical therapy^ and 
medicine (99,120,191); parent training (12,113,142); business, in- 
'dustry, and management (27,128); and even in the personal self- 
control of one's own behaviors such as yiokin^, overeating, nail 
biting, etc, (241,246) This kind ot work is not ot any limited or re- 
gional nature; it is internationid. (228) Extensive successful applica- 
tions have also been demonstrated in many different^ aspects oi 
education (29,47,156,178,180,230), from nursery school (2,25), 
throligh elementary school (8 LI 30), high schotjl (24,144), and^ 
college, (28,48,49,241,246} ^ ' ' ^ , 
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This practical, t^pplied approach to dealing with educational and 
virtually any kind of behavioral concerns also offers physical educa- 
tion teachers similar kinds of concrete, practical, and effective 
procedures to use in studying and improving their students* be- 
haviors (and their own teaching behaviors}. This new approach to 
teaching and- curriculum implemencacion in. physical education is 
behavior modification. The research findings and techniques from 
behaviof modification are now just beginning to be introduced into 
physical education. As will be seen in the following pages, the be- 
havior modification approach in physical education has already 
been demonstrated to be very effective. It is clear that the behavior 
modification approach promises to be used very extensively in the 
gymnasium in the future, just as it is presently being so widely and 
successfully used in many oth^^r areas of education. Because of the 
*kiitial and continuing success of applyiiig behavior modification 
principles and teaching procedures to^hysital education settings, 
behavioral procedures potentially offer a great deal of promise in 
helping teachers to translate their^hysical education curriculainto 
pfacticie, t ^ ^ 

PhyjicaJ Educatton's Cof2cern ti^ 
Behavior Modi_ficat ion 

A look at physical educ^tioh publications vividly shows that the be- 
havior modification approach has not yet received the kin^ of at- 
tention many other areas of education have given it. Up until now 
tl^e behavior modification approach has been severely neglected in 
physical education literature, and by physical education teacl^ers. 
themselves. (149) One .example of this neglect wa3 noted in 1972 
when.it was rtientioned that the most recent lO-year index of the 
Research Qiidrterly did not list "reinforcement" as a topic, (208) But 
as (early *^s 1967 a suggestion was made to use behavior modifica- 
tion in teaching swimming C>f85), and a few years later perhaps one 
of the first applications of behavior modification in a physical 
education setting appeared. It demonstrated that dispensing candy 
or pennies was more effective 'in getting individuals to swim more 
laps than a standard coaching procedure. (188) 

- The problem of applying behavior modification to a technology ' 
of physical education has been seen as that of finding ways to utilize 
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the general principlfiS of behavior in specific physical education set- 
cinjs. (186) One iarly, ingenious study provided constant feedback 
to a swimmer by using a pen light. The beam of light ^as focused 
into the eye of the swimmer as he was swimming' the butterfly 
stroke, signaling hlscorrecc and incorrfcct responses. This study was 
very successful in translating the behavioral pr inciples of feedback 
into a pracfical procedure for the swimming coach to use for ceach- 
ing.j(186^187) In 1972 two important pubh'cations appeared^ but 
they , have not had the positive influence on physical education 
practice they perhaps should have had. Most probably physical 
educators at that time were unfamilju with behavior modificationi 
and both publications were too technical for thase with' very 

] limited backgrounds inHhis approach, Otfe publicatiQn, appearing 
in the Rfsearch Quarierly, was a somewhat fofmidable theoretical 
article proposi'ng how a behavioral approach might be useful in 
phyiical education and consisted of a long list of definitions of be- 

i^havloral principles, (20S) The other publication was a very 
compreliensive and detailed (but not very practical) book. (189) 
Both of ^these publications argued that behavioral pracedufes 
could, and should,' be extensively studied and used in physical* 
education settings' forthe two Basic purposes of developing sport 
skills and maintaining them over time. ^ 

" Other suggestions for using behavioral procedures based on be- 
havio* modification (60) or "reality therapy" ( 1 1 7) have recently 
appeared, as well as some very cursory descriptions of^gpntracts 
t63J or TOkens (147) in physical education. While for some time 
now physical educators have focused some of their attention on the 
use of behaylor modification in physical educatioS, the amount of 
work conipteted hasn't been ve^y excessive. But regardless of4he 
limited praccical work doc^e up to now, many of the suggestions ^and 
arguments which nave been made for incofporating the behavior 
modificatibn *^ppr6ach into physical education makq^ very $006. 
sense. This is^e^pecially true in terms of the current concerns to 
make phyj|4G^l educfttiort-'t^search more relevant and teaching more 
c^bietft1vrari4'a'ccO-untab Although the experimental work in ber 
havibr mpdification 'within physical education is iftelf jimited, its 
future' il^yery\enfourim 

: Irt view drthriahitial atterhpfs of physical educators tamilize be^ 
havior n&difieMocfJ'it should'be of interest tp them that others too 
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■have been actiWly wbrking with behavior mo^ilication procedures 
as techniques to improve phy'sical fitness and achlecic skills, 'This 
work has been gping on now for some years and has been very suc- 
cessful, for it has had extensive appHcations that are direct and im- 
mediate CO physical educauon practice.+This \vork is be^ng done by 
individuaJs trained in behavioral procedures / who have, beefi 
^directly applying the behavipr modification approach tp the study 
and improvement of motor behaviors, physical fitness* and athletic 
skills. When one ta^s into account the combined interest and 
present^' expenmental^fe^mgs of^^fesekrchers both within and 
without physical education* ^ce isTOrcedyo conclude that applica-^ 
tion of the behavi^^jnodificat/on apfej^t^^^icn to physical education is 
more than merety' promising. J 

Behavior Modification's Concern with 
Physical ^didcation ^ 

Behavior modification practictionets have performed a ^4de va- 
riety of studies which bear directly on physicaLeducat4on practice. 
In addition to dealing with the development of variou^ motorskills 
and athletic behaviors, their studies have also dealt with such com= 
mon kinds of teaching problems as classroom control, completing 
assignments, atcendance, etc. ( 1 78,230) Several very important 
points should be kept in mind when considering the possibilities of 
applying the behavior modification approach to physical education 
settings. First, one should be aware of ^he factf-that che behavior 
modification dlpproach if not laboratury experirhencation. It is ap- 
plied research which is done in the real world, with real people arid 
real problems. Tlnis the findings mentioned in this report were ob- 
tained from teachers or others working and interacting in their 
everyday natural settings. There is no extrapolation from the labo 
ratory-, from mental tests of various kinds, or other kinds of testing, 
to real -life ^settings. The behavior modification approach 'deals 
directly with the concerns of the physical education teacher, and 
because of this the research is directly applicable to the classroom 
or gymnasium. = . 

The behavior modificatiorf approach, being an applied experi- 
mental approach, allows teachers to conduct thejr own ex^periments 
in their own settings. It allows them to measure the behaviors they 
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want to improve Before tKey try to improve upon them, to manipu- 
late their teaching procedures systeniacically in some manner, and 
to evaluate contyiually the effects^of their procedures, all while 
they are teaching. The behavior modificacion approach in physical 
education, thus fits into the mainstream of current thought for mak- 
ing physical education reseairch and practice more relevant, ac- 
countable* and effective. ^ \ 

The second important point to%eep in mind (the first bemg that 
^the behavior modification approach is not lab6fator>;^xperimenfa- 
tioh) is that the behavior modification approach in physical educa- 
tion is very general in its applications. Thus the sarne behavioral 
principles and procedures would be used by the physical education 
teacher 'for improving any physical fitness or sports-related skills, 
regardless of the kinds of individuals being taught, or their ages. 
That is, the same behavioral .principles^and procedures would be 
used if one were concerned with improving the accuracy ot the ten- 
nis serve, the number of Sit^ups done in.dne minute, the percentage 
of successfully conipleted basketball free-throw shots, the complex 
tion of class-written assignnrents, the number of times a student 
talks back to the teacher, or the number drindividuals in*a group 
.who ccyme to class late or run arcsund wildly , Sjm'ilarly, the sa;«e be- 
havioral pririciples and procedures .would be used with young 
nursery school children, elementary, middle school, high school, or 
•coUege-aged' students, middle-aged adults, or even geriatric 
patients. The sarne'is true if any of thefti are categorized as^ normal, 
retarded, autistic, s^hizdpl^nic; brain damaged, emotionally 
disturbed, etc. ^ " . j-^ = 

When physical education teacher^ use the behavior modification 
.approach in their classes, they use many of the same behavioral 
, principles and pr9Cddures^ — ^regardless of what behavior and 
whote. But, depending upon the specific situation, the procedures^ 
one uses to implement particular behavioral principles can be 
varied to accommodate the particular characteristics of the indi- 
viduals involved/, or whatever other restrictions present. That is, 
the behavioral principles being used would always rejnain the same,' 
e.g., reinforcement and shaping, bur, the partJCular way of imple= 
menting them as teaching procedures can vary slightly from sifua= 
c^on to situation. ' / " - ^ 

* As behavioral studies demonstrate, it is' very fortunate that tl|e 
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same behavioral principles can be applied to differeht sicuacians 
with minor variacions in the procedures. This makes the behavior 
modification approach much easier for all involved. Consider how- 
fortunate we are to' have such a happy scace of affairs. Physical 
education teachers,' like most teacher^, are especially concerned 
about disciplirie problems and controlling their classes. ('184,207) 
So it should be somewhat reassuring to realize that the\very same 
behavioral principles and procedures a physical education teacher 
would use to teach. good postu^^ could also be used with minbr 
variations to improve the performance of a whole class of students 
cleaning up after^ gym. A common cc^ncern of secondary level 
tpachers (184) — as W'ell as for physical education teachers at all 
levels— ij setting up adaptive physical education programs for 
srudents with physical or other disabilities. Because behavioral 
procedures are applicable to any kind of individuar, physical educa- 
tion teachers, and especially thc>se actively mvc^Ived la adaptive 
physical education (46)i should welcome the fact that similar teach- 
ing procedures can be used both i\vith "regular students and with 
students who need adapcive^ physical education, experiencess Once 
physical edjucators learn ihe relevai^ behavioral principles and be- 
come 'familiar with the technicalities Df-the behavioral approach and 
somewhat proficient in its use, then they can apply the approach^to 
. aJl of their students, regardless of their age&, disabilities, or 
classroom situations. ' . 

The reason why the behavior modification approach has such a 
wide and seemingly unlimited applicability is*, very simply, because' 
the approach , is v.an applied experimental technique. The exp^fi= 
mental approach, because of its ^ very nature, has unlimited. possi- 
bilities for assisting anyone in tne teaching of physicai education 
behaviors, or any other kinds of behaviors. (7,44) , To a^reciate 
the extensive appjications which behavior modification procedures 
can have in physical education, con'sider now some of the ways be- 
havior modification practitioners have been sutcesstuUy using this 
approach in improving physical fitness, ngotor, and athletic skills. 

Walking* behavior has been successfully induced in a r\,umber of 
behavior modification studies. Several' of these studies dealt with 
individuals who constancy crawled although ch^y could walk. In 
one of these studies merely priiyng a nursery schoolchild when she, 
was wajking and ignoring her when she was crawling resulted in, her 
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walking, instead of .crawling. (83) Another study with nursery 
schooichildren who w.ere profoundly mentally retarded used a 
combination of several behavioral procedures to get them^to stop 
crawiing and walk instead. (161) They were praised when they 
walked, and restrained momentarily when they crawled. Behavioral 
procedures have-also been used to teach a mentally retarded j^i>m 
bifida to use crutches. (89) They have been also used in ^ 

various vv^ays'to teach a number of other mentally retarded mdi- 
viduals to walk, (111,150,197) Part of the actual training of one of 
th^se studies (150)"'can be seen in a portion of the mo.vle Rnmrds 
and Reinforcenmnt which can be easily obtained for rental through 
any audiovisual center. Geriatric patients in their 80's and 90's have 
also' been taught jo walk with behavioral procedures instead of us- 
ing their wheelchairs, ( 129,190) ^ . 

Th& behavior modifieation approach has also been .used to 
improve the poor posture of individuals, In o^e study a 13-year=old 
emotionally disturbed boy's praying-mantis-like posture was 
improved by using a combination of direct postural tFainin^^hich 
had him match silhouettes of his Awn good and poor postureT&tid 
token training, where tokens were given for exhibiting good pos=* 
cure, (57) In other studies the posture of a number of normal adults - 
was improved by having them wear a mechanical apparatus which 
automatically provided them with feedback throughout the day 
whenever they wer^ slouching. Either a tone would come on, or 
they would receive vibrotactile stimulation from the devices when 
they pouched. Both procedures were very effective in imptoving 
the posture of these adults. (6,1 60) ■ 

Children's playing, climbing, and use of various kinds of outdoor 
Equipment has also been studied. By simply, but systematically^ 
praising young nursery school children for approaching an^d 'climb- 
ing monkey bars the frequency with which they did so increased 
substantially in several studies done with normal children. (30,97) 
Another ^tudy found that verbally praising a young child for climb- 
ing a monkey bar was very, effective in getting him to do so more 
often, even though the child was severely brain damaged^ (79) 
Systematic behavioral procedures combineU with a consumable 
reinforcement of sweetened cereal have been used to teach a young 
retarded child to ride 'a tricycle (171), while the use of a token 
system has been quite successful in getting other retarded children 
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to increase thu percencuge of time they spent on compt'titive play 
situations in which only one of them would be a winner. (1 10) 

The behavioral improvenient of athletic skills, and sports be- 
haviors has been demonstrated in a number of different settings. In 
a study of swimming^ mentally retarded adolescents substantially 
improved their backstroke and sidestroke when given task-specific 
verbal upraise and corrections for their performance. (70) In 
another swimming study, behavioral procedures were applied to an 
entire competitive swihiming team of 32 boys and girls ranging in 
age from 9 to 16. (149) The rationale for this study was based on 
the idea that an athlete's seIf=recording of his or her own perfor- 
mance may function to provide sufficient feedback to reinforce his 
or her behavior. In the study mentioned earlier as perhaps the first 
application of behavior modification in physical education, candy 
and money were found to be effective in ifrcreasing the number of 
laps swum, (188) The experimenters also had simultaneously 
recorded the number of laps each swimmer swam on a public 
program board and mentioned tha* they suspected that the 
program bc3ards alone may have affect^^the number of laps swum: 
chey singled it out as a possible variable to study more extensively 
in the^uture. 

To test their hypothesis one of the original experimenters in this 
early study experimentally manipulated tht self-recording of be- 
haviors and the use of program boards with the swim team in order 
to try to improve cwo different Behaviors, attendance at^^actice, 
and the number of laps swuni during practice. Each teari^member 
recorded his attendance on a public attendance .board and the 
number of laps swum on a public program board. Thjs self-record- 
ing nol only decreased absences, Tbut when applied to several other 
related inappropriate behaviors, being tardy or leaving early, it also 
decreased them. The number of 21-yard laps completed for the ^ 
swimmers whose data were reported m the study showed that these 
swimmers increased the number of laps they swam by 27. 1 percent 
when they were self-recording their own performance on the 
program boards. 'This representee^ approximately 619 additionul 
yards that each of these swimmers swam compared to their normal 
workouts without the program boards. The important aspect of this 
study chat deserves note is that the swimmers were actively in- 
volved in providing their own feedback for their performance and 
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providing themselves with self=dlrection. The public program 
board made, not only themseives, But others around them very 
much aware of their performance. This objective ^d public aware- 

' ness of one*s performarice is a very important component of all be- 

^^havioral studies done in ^ysical educi^cioh, or other settings, li 
should be mentiohed that during the course of this study this re- 
gionai swimming ream went from the obscurity of sixth place eg the- 
prominance of^ placing second in the province of Nova Scotia, 

. Canada. . 

A similar type of feedback program, combined with a cpken 
system has been very successfuliy_; usefl'to improve the pole vaults 
ing of two 15-year-0ld high school students. (21) Before the study 
began neither of them had jumped nine feet for almost a whole 
year. But after less than 15 wc^kouts using the behavioral approach 
of receiving cokens for increasing their pole vaulting, and having 
their performances publicly recorded on a chart (a lined figure) 
which was posted on the bulletin board of the locker room, one of 
them was jumping at 10 feet, and the other at 10 feet, 6 inches. 
Their tokens could be exchang^ for a milkshake or for the privi= 
lege of missing a workout. Both of them preferred missing 
workouts, a high status activity. So without any cost to the coach, 
and with the athletes even missing practice, but contingent upon 
their doing well in previous practices, the performance of these two 

. students was very s ubs tan ti ally improved. 

The behaviorai approach has also been used to improve the rule- 
following and clean-up* behaviors of students. One study in a 
college weight-lifting room dealt withjh^ iproblem of decreasing 
the number of barbells, dumbbells, and weight plates left on tne 
floor each day, (49) It was a problem in neatness, but morej^m- 
portandy it was also a serious problem in satety. vari^lP of 
procedures were sysiematically applied to improve this situation. 
The first procedure, posting signs with the rules of the weight 
room, reduced the number of articles on the floor somewhat. Next, 
signs coupled with tokens in the form of points tor putting things 
away* was tried. The' individual with the greatest number of points 
could turn them in for a variety of things (record albums, movie 
passes, or dinner at a restaurant). This combined procedure was 
more effective than the signs alone. The most effective procedure 
that was tried was a group behavipr modification technique. In this 
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procedure closing the weight-lifting room was chreat(ineq if thfe 
nuinber of items on the floor exceeded a certain number. Thii ^ / 
procedure was the most effective of them all, and additio^^ly^iC 
.illustrates, as did the study with the swim team (149), that tWfl^M > 
havioral approach can be jUst as easily applied to a whole group of' '^i^ 
individuals, as to a single person. . " ^ ^ ^ 

A similar kind of group behayior modihcation -ptoce<^luic^v^^s^-']' 
been used to improve the rule-following of the betwrffen Li/^n'dAi X . 
cWldren who usied an urban recreacion center each ev^^^. X 1^3)/ .\ 
A group contingency was used for the whole group pre^ent^irty* ' ^ ' 
evening in which mirtutes of their recreation time would he lost foe . ■ 
parlous rule infractions, e.g., a loss of one minute for each c0atnG/7- 
hung up* or pool rack not hung^ arid 15 minutes loss for damage:a6 y? 
cues or cue tips, broken Ping-Pong balls or paddles, oriargumenti' ^. / 
Any time a fight ojcurrred everyone had to leave immediately for \s 
the night. The rul^violations were great Fy reduced when this group . - ^ 'A 
behavior modification procedure was systematically used in the ^ 
recreation center. . ; 

This same study also used recreation time as a reinforcement for . 
individuals who brought new, members to the recreation center. . .. T 
When regular membership drives were held, on the average less v 
than one new member per day was Recruited. But tl^ jumped to J; 
five new members per day when a member received recreation, 
time as a reinforcing consequence for bringing a new member to 
the center. .When this reinforcement procedure was being used, 
each member bringing in a new member could jome to the recrea- 
tion center an hour before opening time and could engage in any 
activity of their thoicc. This allowed them to play their favorite 
games without having to wait in line or having others around dis- > 
turbingthem. 

Getting individuals to^exercise daily can be quite difficult. Be- 
havioral procedures have been used to increase exercising in 
geriatric patients { I2i)' by giving the'm tokens for eagH three revo- 
lutions they^ made on a stationary bicycle. Each three revolutioris 
resulted in a token automatically being delivered through a slot thut 
they could turn in for extra cigarettes, chewing gum, or peanuts. 
This procedure was very .effective in increasing their exercising; 
Keeping physically fit and exercising daily is of increasing concern^ 
to many. Teaching individuals how to do this on their cjwn is an im= ' 
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pQftant concfern of physical educators and also those wo^j#fg in 
behavibf modification. What this involves Is teachir^ ii^iduals 
self-contror procedures so that they tan efTectiveiy manage their 
pwn physical fitness. (246:83-^105) . ^ 

Long-term, seJf-mDtivated exercising of individuals is one df the 
most important goals of physical education, and the behavioral ap- 
proach can be used to help people accrsnrtplish this. Examples ot 
how adults can use behavioraJ self-control procedures to meet their 
exercise goals will be discussed in some detail in a later secticm of 
this report. 

What Behavthr Modification Offers Physical 
Education— 'Now! 

If one cdmpares the preceeding summary ot applications of the be- 
^ -havior modification approach with traditional physical education 
approaches and current trends, it i^apparent that the behi^oral ap- 
proach fits -in very nicely Witfi tdntemporary concerniW@T ob- 
jectivity;, accountability, relevance, and effectiyeness in both , 
physical education research and teaching. The direct^|.pplicaSility 
and relevance of the behavior modification approach makes it very 
reasonable to conclude that it has much to offer physical educa- 
tion—now! In general this approach offers ph>^cal education an 
applied and experimentally oriented methodology for effectively 
transforming physical education ciTrricula into practice, (7,17) 
Specifically the behavior modification approach offers physical 

education; t ui 

L Extensive restnvth findings of various kinds directly applicable to 
- the wcjrk of the physical educatidn teacher in the gym. 

2. A set of behavioral principles and appUed experimental 
procedures which can be used to help implement and evaluate 
physical educatian curricula, and improve many motor, athletic, 
health, and social behaviors t*^ daily concern to the physical 
education teacher. These principles and procedures can be used 
by any school persongeU by paraprofessionals, and by students 
themselves and their parents. 

3. Rqjevant, objective, accountabk% effective, and positive teathing, 
evaluation, and record-keeping procedures which i^ill facilirafe 
the acfive/successful cooperation and communication among all 
members of the educationar community, including parents, so 
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thac tht;y can work tc)||t'rtfer u) improve the physical ficnuss and 
achledc skills of chu studunts. ' 
.In order to help physiqal educators use behavior modificatfon as 
"^an adjun^f=^riniplemehting their curricula, the remaindur of this 
report will discuss the technicalicies of ^e behavioral approach. AU 
though not exhaustive or inciusivcs the inforniacion in this report 
should be sufficiently detailed to. enable one to apply a number ^o/ 
behaviorai procedures in a variety of ways to one's own* setting. 
However^ it must be remembered that this, report is but a detailed^ 
intr®duccioh to the applications of the behaivior modification ap- 
proach to physical education. By usin^ the informatipn in it as basic 
source material, and by reading and mastering its more important^ 
.references, the reader ihoulcl become proficient in the funda= 
mentals of this approach. Becoming proficient involves three dis- 
tinct and equally importaot processes: acquifine a sufficient 
knowledge of the basic principles of behavipr, leari{ing ho%v these 
behavioral principles are implemented ^ various behavioral 
improvennent proced^es, and becoming conversant with the 
results of behavioral research studies directly relevant to physical 
Education, " ' 

How successful physical educators will be depends upon the 
extent to. which they master these three interrelated aspects of th.e 
. behavioral approach, in addition to the extenc to which they gain 
practical experience in'usmg Uiis approach with their students. But 
the job doesn't stop there. Because the behavioral approach is ex- 
perimentally and data oriented, new experin^ental results and data 
are appearing in each new issue of the many^'differejit pftjfessional 
^ journalSi and specific behavioral improvemcHit procedures are be^ 
ing colistantly researched and improved iipon. A3 a result ot thi^, 
individuals involved in this approach are constantly keeping up, 
with their study of behavlpral research as it becomes iivailaBle in 
the litera^re, and they are constantly refining their actual applica= 
fitms'of behavioral procedures as suggested in the latest articles. 
Those physical educators who decide to ihcorporate aspects of the 
'behavic)/ modification approach into thei,r own work v^'ill also have 
to do this. If they succeed, then the results of their efforts should 
be reflected positively in the improved motors athletic; and health 
behaviors of their students. . 




BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION = 
BEHAVIDR IMPROVEMENT 



Becaule the behavior modification approach is so new, the public, 
many in the helpipg prpfesslons, and teachera of all kinds •are 
unaware of exactLy-what it is, what it has done, and what it hai to of- 
fer^ Few practicing physical education teachers have had the op- 
portunity to be exposed to behavior modification during their 
college courses, and fewer yet have had a whple course ifl^ehavior 
modification.^ Thus it is inevitable t^at many misconceptions and 
^criticisms have been expressed. (154,155,249) Th?se criticisms are 
primarily due to an ignorance of the behavior modification ap- 
proach. Rejoinders to such miscoriceptipns and criticisms are 
readily available, (162,165) Those who are knowledgeable about 
nhe details of this approach consider it to be very positive (38), and 
for the following reasons (158)r ' ^. > 

^ * L It extends success, and reinforcements to many who may never 

have expefienced success or reinforcement, or only a minimal 

amount, 

* 2. It emphasizes removing punitive-type procedures from educa- 
tional practices, substituting positive ones. 

3, It helps teachers to systen^ize what they have been doing cor- 
reedy for many jears so t^p they can t^ach^ more effectively in 
the future. ^ ■ 

4. It is objective ^nd accountable and demands better teaching, be- 
cause it makes^ teachers system^ically observe and analyze what 
they are doing and what effects thei| teaching procedures havejon 
their students. . * 
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The behavior modification apprb&h is reaUy nothing but using 
eKperiment^y demdnstrated, efkltive^ and positive teaching 
procedures. The name i.*'behavior modification"" may make indi- 
vidudi think of contfoUihg, manipoiating, and forcing students to 
jchitnge their behaviors, but this is not the case. It's impossible to 
change the name and the meaning which has been associated with It 
overnight, but a better^ and more descriptive term for the behavior 
rnodification approach is bihavior improtwmmt. The behavior 
tnddificatidn. approach in physical ed^cationi thenj is concerned 
with improving those physical fitness* athletic^ motor, or soqiai be- 
haviors in the gym ciass which are prescribed by the curriculum or 
by the professional judgment of the physical education teacher. AU 
chough some individuals engaged in using this approach may refer 
to themselves as "behavior modifierSi" or be called that by others^ 
all of thetii^ would agree that the ben synonym for this very, very 
forniidaible terni would simply be "teacher/' Regardless of who is 
using the behavior modifeation approach they are, all teacherSi try- 
ing to teach and guide others In improving their behaviors. They 
are really "behavior improvers, ' 

As was mentioned before, in order to comprehend and use the 
behavior modification approach, one must have a thorough under- 
standing of behavioral principles^ of practical techniques for using 
. these behavioral principle's as behavipr improvement procedureSi 
and of the eKperimental methodology on which all this is based. 
These aspects of the behavior modification approach are discussed 
on the following pages. " * i 



Operant Conditioning ^ 

Technically, behavior modification i^ the applicacioo 6f. operant 
conditioning principles to changing and imprdving behaviors^ 
Operant conditioning is a«very well established area of learning re- 
search which is primarily concerned with how consequences, or 
"events that follow behaviorSi#ffect the frequency of occurrance of 
!^he behaviors in che futurei When one objectively observes and 
^fcxperimentall^wstudies the behaviors of individuals in reaUlife set- 
tings v in the hdme^ institution^ and the school, it becomes self- 
evident that what happens follo%^ing a behavior is very important. 
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Why did ihm gy m . 
teacher wend you taek to 
your hommreem% BuMn4 



Why did ymt 
do thai? 



the gym macher 





I QlwayMCQtl the gyr^ 
teaQhefa ^'stupid idmV' 
when he makes . 
tkitigs too hard, i 
and I wafit to 
Cams back to 
my horns- 
room. 




Alth^gh thjB laboratory f asearfch in this area has been very exten- 
sive for many^ yeafSj the systematic study of how consequences^^ 
affect wliat ehildren and adults do in everyday life and che:gymna- 
sium iSj of course, relatively new. It is difficult for most people to ; 
stand back and look at what is happening to them in an objective^ ' . 
scientific^ and dispassionate manner, but this is exactly what the ex- 
' perimental methodolo^ of the beh&vibr modification Approach 
pertflits us to do. When one masters the details of this approach,. ^ 
and applies it appropriatelyj it allows us to see objectively what we 
arid others are doing. This new way of looking at .what is happening 

i in our everyday lives is oftentimes very revealing. Consider the 
cartoon abdut Susan and her gym teacher. 

Why did Siisan call her gym teacher a "stupid idiot"? Although 
typical interpretations . might revolve around "home problems/* 
"aggressiveness*" "immaturities/V being "unmotivated," or 
whatever, Susan did it for a cdnsequence— beirig sent back to her 
classroom. Unintentionally the teacher was reinforcing Susan for 
calling him a stupid idiot, because whenever Susan did that the gym- 
teacher sent her back. to her homeroom. Just as Susan's gym 

- teacher has learned that coming to work every day will result in the 
i cdnsequence of a pay check every now and then, Susan has learned 
that ciling her gym teacher a name will result in the consequence 
of being sent back to her homeroom. " . 
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Antecedints of Behaviors/ : 

Although the work in operant conditioning is concerned prifnafily 
with how coniequences affect behaviors, it is also concernad with 
how antecedents (events which* precede behaviors) affect the oc- 
currfence of a behavior or its termination. For most behaviors one 
can rather easily find some observable event or antecedent which, 
in essence, controls the behaviors. When you come to a green light 
you keep on drivings but whtfn yqu come to a red light you stop. 
When your clock at home says 7:30 a.m., or so, you, start to go to 
work; and when a clock at school says 3:00 p.m., or so, you stop 
working. Many events caused by inanimate objects precede our be- 
haviorSj' stafting or stopping them in various ways. A big sign on a 
furniture ftore that says "75% Off Every thin^n the Store'- should 
get many a passerby to start walking to the door. But if a imall sign 
on the door says "Closed Today," they will stop and walk away. 

Not only^can events such as these function as antecedeotSj but 
more importantly, "animate" events, events of various kinds coni- 
ing from other people, also function as antecedents to start and 
stop behaviors. A gym teacher may s^y, "Stand in a straight line," 
which may start a behavior, or, "Be quiet!" wlfich may stop a be- 
hayior. Being aware of both the antecedents and the consequences 
of behaviors is very important because a particular antecedent may 
get a behavior started, arid some particular cdnsequerice may keep 
it going or increase it in t^e future. Look "at the cartoon again. 
When Susan* s homeroom teacher asked her why she sassed her 
gym teacher, Susan said, "I always call the gym ^teacher a"stupid 
idiot' when he makes things too hard and I want to come back^ to 
my homeropm." The antecedent to Susan's sassing was her gym, 
teacher's making things too hard, Susan s sassing may have begun 
when her teacher gave her a particularly difficult thing to do in the 
gyni one day, something beyond her ability at the time, Susan m'ay 
have spontaneously said that the gym teacher was a "stupid idiot," 
not particularly in any malicious way, but, for whatever reason, the 
teacher followed this remark with a consequence for*Susan, He 
sent her back to her homeroom. "Assuming that Susan's homeroom 
was a more pleasant place to be , that day than i,n= the gym trying 
things which were ctluch too difficult for her, she may have learned 
almost immediately that the way to escape the gym teacher s class. 
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TABLE 1-THE ABC'S OF THE 
BEHAvfOR MODIFICATION APPROACH 



* A 




B 


C - 


Antec&d&nt 


Behavior 


ConssQuence 


jji^lcult task 


"Stupfd teaeherl'' 


sent jd homefoom 


iIPkV yveighti 


atternpt to 


lift^fail 


criticized 


^ light welghti 


. attempt to 


lift/ lift 


praised 


"You're going to be 
trouble today?" 


"Yeah^ you 


dumbbilir' 


sent to principal 


''Stand in line!" 


stand In 1 Ine 


nothing ' ■ 



unknown (???) crying " talk to child 



^as to sass the teacher. All of this may go on quite unintentionally 
^nd may first happen quit^ accidentally. Additionally the indi- 
viduals' involved in such a situation may n^^ be able to verbalize 
eKaetiy what is going oh as well as Susan, ^cause people are ac- 
tively involved in these situations they usually >^i't see what is hap- , 
^ pening. But once they realize that their behaviors, and those of 
others* are deperident 'upon antecedents and consequences in their 
envifoomeiits* then they can begin to unravel, the mystery of how 
anyone's behaviors become'established, maintaine or discarded. ■ 
The behavior modification approach is concerned with how be- 
haviors are learned and how they persist. Both aritecedents and 
consequences are important to understand if one wants to imp^dve 
behaviors in the gym or on the playing field. The behavioral ap- 
proach is concerned with' three main events; . the antecedents of be- 
haviors, the behaviors themselves^ and the cohsequences which 
follow these behaviors. What tHis all bgils down to are the ABC*s, . 
gis you can see in th^ Table L 

In Susan's case, the difficult task her gym teacher gave her was 
the antecedent (or cue, or stimulus) for her to cdll her teacher a 
name. After the name-calHng she received the consequence of be- 
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ii^ sent back to har hqniferoom, Thf'antecedahts which precede" 
behaviors not only affect whet har a behavior will occur or not, but 
they also jcan sffact whether a behavior is performed succassiully or 
notV an^ in addition they can also affect the kinds of con^quences 
which will 'follow the behavior; If a gym teachfer gives a student 
wei^ts which are too heavy, this antecadent will resHJt in f^lura, 
and the teacher might follow this witlr the consaquence of criticisms 
even though the failure wasn't the student*s fault. But if the teacher 
gave lighter weights, the studenr most probably would have lifted 
them, and^he teacher probably would have followed the student's 
"pe^ortnance with pfaiie I as a consequence. . ^ ^ " 

If a teachet taakei -a critical remaf k to a studept before he or she 
Begins to dd anything, like,, "You're going to be trouble todays", 
this antecedent might cause the %]cudent td talk back to the teacher: 
. "Yeah, you dumbbell!" This can be followed by the consequence of 
being sent to the principal's office. In school setting curricularrtia-' 
terials of various kinds, physical events, Md— very importantly— 
the social events coming from the teacher and other students can 
i'unction as important antecedents which can start or stop behavio^# 
in various ways. Just as Susan s.gym teacher accidentally produced 
the problem he had with Susan by giving her too difficult a task to 
perform, so taachers can produce similar kinds of problenqis by how 
they talk to their students. They may accidentaliy make their state- 
- ments antecedents that start or stop behayiors. 

Even though an antecedent provided by a teacher, such as "Stand 
in' line!", may actually produce the behavior the teacher wants, a 
teacher may forget the other half of his or her job, which is provid- 
ing cousequences. So in some instances a teacher may consistently 
tell students to stand in line, but may never say anything nice when 
they do so. In the future they may not stand in line quite so fast, or 
pot as often, or not as well as they initially did, and the teacher may 
begin to wonder why. Keeping the ABG's constantly in mind will 
help anyone from making this mistake. In a number of instances it 
may be difficult or impossible :o see what the antecedent of a be- 
havior may be. For examplL a student may suddenly begin to cry in 
class, but no observable antecedent may be apparent. Regardless of ^ 
this, a consequence may occur every time the child cri^s. The 
teacher may talk to the child each time crying occurs, and this may 
accidentally increase the crying. When one cannot isolate any possi- 
ble antecedents, consequences can always be changed. 
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' Whefaevar a particular behavior is judged important end^h by a 
te«her to be improved, oh^ should first watch what is going on for 
sevtfml days in order to get a; good picture of exactly what is hap- 
p^niTig, One ^ould ask the fpUowin^ two questions, and keep a 
jrecofd o^what is happening: 

1. What happened jMSt ^^/err the behavior occurred? What di^I do 
or iay, or what did someone else do or say? What cufricuiar ma- 
teriaU were being used, or what triunin^procedufes ware being 
used? What we the behavior? 

2. What happenedi^Jf aftir the behavipr? What did I daorwhat did 
someone else do or say? (Maybe nothing happened.) What kind 

I of consequences followed the behavior? . 
B^^PGUsing in on these two things which suti^und every behavior, 
ont can quickly btgin to see possible factors which may be affect- 
ing the behavior in various ways. Isolating possibleantecedents will 
h^lp one to see what is getting a behavior going, br what might be 
itopping it. Isolating consequences will help one to see what^ight 
be maintaining the behavior^ or what might be increasing the fre- 
quehcy of the behavior. By systematically changing either or both 
of theje events, one should be able to improve the behavior. J ; 

Using Consequences to Improve ' ^ 

Behaviors in the Gymnasium 

Because we aren't used to, or more correctly, haven't been taught 
to watch objectively what is going on as we interact with others^ it s 
difficult to be aware of the consequences of our behaviors or the 
extent to which they are affecting our own behaviors and those of 
the individuals we interact with. Turn on a TV, a light, or the 
engine in your car, and you get consequences for your behaviors. 
Make the appropriate kinds of motor responses with a pen, pencil, 
^pieee" of ^halk, or the keys of a typewriter, and you wiU also 
produce consequences for your behaviors. Life is full of these kinds 
of ^inanimate" consequences which are happening to ^everyone 
hundreds and hundreds of times each day. But the most important 
kirtds of consequences each of us gets each day Comes from other 
people,, husbands and wives, sons and daughters, parents, super- 
visors, foremen, and managers in work settings^ and in schools, 
teachers, students, principals^ and other members of the school 
staff. 
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■vThe vast amount oC^work which has been done using the be- 
havior modification approach in .schools has demonstrated that 
teachers are the most importerit source of consequences for their 
students' academic and social behaviors. Not only are teachers im- 
^ portaftt in this respect, bur as^previqusly noted, they are also very 
irapOrtaflfcrin providing students with tntecedentsr So whatever a 
teatcher doesj either before or afrer a student behaves^ can influence 
the student's behavior in some fashion for better or for worse. Now 
cohsider the nature of two v^y im^^ortant types of consequences' 
teiehers provide^ their student^ reinforceinent and punishmenr 
, AWhpugh everyone freejy^uses these terms, many times they use 
thf/ri incorrectly. Both reirifdrcement and punishment have very 
'^tfechqical rneanings, / . 

REIT^fPORCEMENT • 

The technical definicion of reinforcement as it is used by laboratory 
' worker! in operant conditioning research and m it is used by practi- 
tioners 6f fhe behavior modification approach is ^^j^ eveNt following 
a hihavtor which increases the occurreNce of the behavior in the futiire. 
That Susan was sent back to her homeroom after sassing her 
teacher had the effect of increasing her sassing, and thus it was reinf 
forcement. Think of the last time you hugged sonrieone. What hap- 
'pened afterward? Did this person hug you in return? Could it have 
been a^reinforcement for you^What^o^yo^thmk-would-happen^to 
your hugging if no one hugged you in return? What do you think 
would happen Jtp your teaching if you were never paid again? There 
il no dotibt that .consequences are impprtant for increasing and 
maintaining the frequencies of our behaviors. 

The most important kind of reinforcing consequences students 
get in school, ^^havioral research shows, comes from their 
teachers. (80, IQf, 1-30, 133) These consequences which teachers 
give to their stu,^^t|. consist of various aspects of the teachers' own 
social behaviorsi.They include praises, criticisms^ pats on the head, 
nods, frowns, ""slniles, and other forms of attention. Although 
educational rese^Vchers have been descriptively recordingand cate- 
gorizing a widte-variecy of teacher behaviors, such as "reflecting" 
and^ "critici^ing;^(159,198), and dispensing "comparatiye/\ "expli- 
cative," "prescflpcive," and other kinds of feedback (66), they 
haven't been Is^king upon these various teacher behaviors as im- 
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TABLE 2-SOME EXAMPLES OF CONSEQUENCES WHICH 
MAY FUNCTION AS REINFORCEMENTS 



- Behavior 


Cons&QuffnaB 


Effect on Behavior 




sailing teachiir 


^nt back to 
homiroom 


increases sassing 


reinforcement 


running 15 feet 


marble 


increases speed of 
running 


reinforcement 


^witklng 


praise 


increases walking ^ 


reinforcement 


(Dole viLfltjng 


, tokens 


increases height 
jumped 


reinforcement 


itariding up 


''Sit down! " 


increases standing 


reinforcement 


swimming taps of 
pool 


self-recording 
of laps swum 


increases laps swum 


reinforcement 



pOfcanc consequences for students, .Behaviorai researchers, in 
contrast to aducational researchers, who have primarily conducted 
descHpcive kinds of research, have tried to analyze experimentally 
the effects of a teacher's behavior on students. They have found 
that studentV behaviors change systematicajly when teachers ex- 
parimentally modulate the s6cialn:o"nWqTOnces=They'give-c0-theiT 
students. Other kinds of consequences given by teachers can also 
have the effect of increasing students* behaviors, and thus they too 
are technically reinforcements. Am^^ these kinds of conse- 
quences are giving jtudents free time, prizes, material objects of 
various kinds, and special kinds of privileges. Consider the exam- 
ples in Table 2 of some of the kinds of consequences teachers can 
provide srudents. , 

Suppose Susan's teacher sent her back to her homeroom every 
time she sassed as m punishment for sassing. Since Susan's sassing 
actually increased in frequency, sending her back to her homeroom 
was a reinforcement. This gym teacher would have been acci- 
dentally, and unknowingly, producing his own problem; Many 
other consequences can function as reinforcements, as Table 2 
illustrates. Young children will run faster down a I S-foot runway if 
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they get a marble than if they don t get one. (201) As previously 
mentioned, yo^ng children (83)i fetarded indiyiduds (11 1,150)* 
Mid geriatric panenti (129, L90) will walk if they are praised for do- 
-4ng^i07-GeettnKofiens for increasing the height of orie*s pole vaults 
has been shown to increase pole vaulting performance (21), and 
self'reeording of the laps swum has been shown to increase the 
number of laps swum. (149) Ih each of these published' studies a va- 
riety of different kinds of consequenee^ was used. Regardless of its 
nature^ each eorise^uenee had the effect of increasing the fre- 
quency of the behavior it followed; in effect/ each functioned as a" 
reinforcement. 

A number of published studies hfve shown thte^a teacher's best 
intentions can backfire. The ki^d of problem that Susan's gym 
teacher had does occur in reallife situations. In one study, teachers 
who had a lot of students standing up in class systernatically 
increased their sit-down commands. They caught more and more 
children standing up, and again and again told them to sit down.. 
They thought that increasing commands would reduce the number 
of students standing. But what actually^ happened was that more 
students stood up. This procedure was repeated several times. 
When the teachers increased their sit-down commands *more 
students stood up, and when they decreased^ their sit-down com- 
mands fewer students stood up. The study clearly demonstrated 
that the increased sit-down commands were functioning ^s, rein- 
forcements for.standing up. (131) Criticizing children br adults for 
inappropriate behaviors can reinforce these undesirable behaviors, 
— A rrinforcement, by definition, must work in order to b ejabeled 
as such. The consequence following a behavior must increase the 
frequency of the behaviot before it can be called a reinforcement. 
A teacfter may say* "1 praise my swimmers all the time* I'm always 
reinforc|h£ them," But if their swimming doesn't improve, then the 
gym teaclfcr isn't describing the situation correctry= The swimmers 
may be given praise, but if the praise doesn't improve their swim- 
ming it ddesnlt serve as a reinforcement for the swimmers. Just la- 
beling something a reinforcement, or a punishmenc, for that mat- 
ter, isn't enough. What counts is whether the behavior followed by 
this consequence occurs again or improves. When a coach says, "I 
reinforce my players by giving them decals on their helmets, but 
they don't get any better," the coach isn't describing what's happen- 
ing accurately. True, this coach is giving the players decals as conse- 
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quences for their behaviars. but since their behaviors don't 
Improve, the decals are just consequences, not reinforcements. 
PHzes are generaUy considered to be rewards, as is -receiving 
BQoney for doinf something. But these consequences should only 
be caUed reinforcements after it has been determined that they 
have had the effect of increasing or improving some behavior m 

some fashion. * . , , , , l 

Readies! of the nature of the consequence which follows a be- 

^ ^ taviori-ift*he behwior ihcreases- in frequency, that consequence is 
^ncdoning as a reinforcement. Therefore criticizini a student, 
sending a student out of the gym, or letting a student practice^can 
be reinforcements, if they improve or increase the frequency ot the 
behavior they foliow. If a behavior does not increase in frequency 
or improve fQlldwing a consequence, then that consequence|sn t a 
ceinforcement, even though the event, giving someone a plaque, 
putting his or her flame in the newspaper, praising him or her in 
front of classmates, or whatever, is considered to be a reward by a 
teacher a parent, or anyone else.. To determine why an event 
generally recognized as a reward doesn't function as a reinforce- 
ment is another problem, the fact remairirthat the only way to de- 
termine if a consequence is a reinforcement or not is by observii^ 
its effects in the future on the behavior it followed. Rea«dless ot 
the nature of the consequence, if it increases a behavior it is a rein- 
forcement— evfen a punishment such as spanking, A knowledge ot 
this single fact alone takes a great deal of mystery out of many com- 
mon achievements and failures physical educators have m the gym- 

,__jaiiujnjod^on the playing field. ^ 

PUNISHMENT 

Punishment is technically df fined as any ivint fMiAing a bthavior 
which decrmses the occurreme of that bthavior in the futurt. Just like 
the definition of reinforcement, the'definition of punishment^ is 
defined in terms of the effects a particular consequence has on a be- 
havior in the future. The definition of punishment dpes not depend 
upon what the consequence is nor upon what a teacher thinks 
, should be a punishment, but rather whether or not it decreases the 
frequency of the behavior it follows. If Susan's gym teacher said 1 
punish Susan every time>she sasses me by sending her back to her 
homeroom," he may have thought that he was punishing S^usan. 
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But was he raally? He was actually remforcing Susan s sassing be- 
^ cauBe that consequeaca actually Increaserfhaf sassinf , So there may 
^be a diffefence betwepn what one says one^is doing (or what one 
Would like to have happen), and what is actually happening. The 
only way teachers can know what is happening is by watching ob- 
jectively what happenS'when they follow certain behaviors with 
varibus kinds, of consequences. If a consequence that immediately 
and consistently foUowi a behayior a number of times doesn't 
_^wsuk in a decri^ in the frequency of that behavior^ tjien that con^ 
sequence is hot a punwhment— regarSless of what itjs or what a 
teacher Of anyone else may iay about it, ^ 

It isn't uncommon for physical education teachers to have a 
number of set kinds of punishment that they may use in their at- 
tempts to decrease the frequency of behaviors they consider to be 
inappropriate in their students. Students may be sent back to their 
homerooms or to the principal's office, or they may be ffiade to 
practice more by doing more exercises or swimming moie laps. In 
each case the intent of the teacher is to decrease thrf frequency of 
an inappropfiate l?ehavior. Whether cm* not this actually happens, 
though, is unpredictable. \^ 

In an afticle concerned with motivating football players, one sug- 
gestion for motivating players was to give them a scblding in order 
to anger theni. It was hoped that the- anger produced by the scold- 
^ing would help pu|h a player on to greater success, and that it 
would also decrease various kinds of errors the player may have 
been making. (218:73) This suggestion is but one example of the 
"kinds of anecdotal advice found in*physical education ^blications 
which ma^^ound: gqbi^^ seem tCmake sense. The suggestion , 
T^owe\fer;^^^tated^^t^^^^^ s^ to be of any practical use 
to the physi£|l-educatio^M^^ror coach ^ The most impdrtant 
^ problem withkuch s^^^^^^i|^aEjit|Jp^&n*t indicate what be- 
havioral pri^||j^^^^^^yJt|^obAin the desired results. This is 
why they ^^^^^^^^f^cfti. When one looks at ttie scolding 
sujgestion ob^M^^Hj^gfer that the scolding is meant to func-. 
tion as a punMk^^^^rtcedure, The football player is scolded 
following each^H^o l^p decrease his errors. In, order to see if 
*^e scold ing a^CTI^f^ n c^feg n s as a punishment, one would have to 
"15^^ a record o^fh^^H^s kinds of errors a player makes before 
^^"^ even trying out thi^motivafioiliJ procedure. Once the record of er- 
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TABLE 3-SOME EXAMPLES OF CONSEQUEISlbES WHICH 
' MAY FUNCTION As PUNISHMENTS 





Cons&qu&nce 


Effect on Behavior 




talking out - '^ 


pelf-rfecording 
of talking 


beoreased talM-outs 


punishment 


hitting ^ 


sitting in 
chair ^ 


decreased hitting 


punishment 


getting out of seat 
on school bus 


- turning off 
music 


decreased put-of-seats 


punishment 


breaking racriition 
rules ' 


loss of recrea- 
tion time 


decreased rule break- - 
ing 


punishftient 


leaving weights 


close weight 
room 


decreased weights on 
floor , ' 


punishment 



. fOfs is obtained, then one can try out the scolding procedure 
"I iystematically by immediately and consistently following each error 
with a scolding. At the same time one would have to again keep a*" 
record of the player's errors. If the second record contains fewer 
errbrs than the first, then the scolding functioned as a punishment. 
If the second recofd contains more errors than the first record, 
then the scolding functioned as a reinforcement. 

The two concepts, reinforcement and punishment, are defined in 
terms of the effects they have on a behavior in the future. Any con- 
sequence may function as a punishment if it consistently follow^ a 
behavior and decreases the frequency of that behavior. Knowing 
the definition of punishment can be very helpful to teachers. Taole ' 
3%ives some examples of consequences which may function as 
punishments. ^ . * 

Having students recc/rd their own behaviors after they occur can 
chftige th^m various-ways, A student^s Ealking=out may decrease . 
if the student records each instance of it immediate|ly. (23) If so, 
self-recording would be functioning as a punishment, and^he 
student would, in effect, be punishing him^or herself. Earlier we 
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saw that self-tecording can function as a reinforcenient (149)v the 
number of laps swum mcreased after the swimmers began record- 
ing the niunber of laps they swam. THus simply recording one's 
own behavior can fUnqtlon as either a reinforcement or a punish- 
meot. Having , a child sit in a chair for two minutes immediat^y 
after the child hits someone mayidecrease the child's hitting (237) 
and thus function as a punishment. This procedure is exactlf like 
one used in hockey where a player is sent to the Mnalty box after 
idcking an opponent. This kind of-punisht^^ifr^^rocedure/ called ^ 
time-ouc, h^ ^en ekf erisively studie^ , f 1 4) " \ ; 

^nishment procedures, ji^t'isf'ffiofor^^ procedureSi can 
be used 'with an entire group of individuals, (86) A group time-out 
procedure has been used with*i biis full of students td reduce their 
out»of-sfcat behavibrs— a dangerous behavior on a moving school 
bus. Roc k-and=roir music was played during the bus rides, hift wasj 
immediately turned off if any of the children got out of their seats. 
^ Thii gro^ . time-out procedure was very effectivr. (183) This 
. partic^ar ptocedure, as well as others (29), offers an effective way 
for gynt teafliers and coaches to decrease inappropriate behaviors 
on buses. Other punishment procedures such as response cost can 
ako be used with entire groups of individuals. Group response co^ 
procedures used in an urban recreation program consisted of de-* 
priving the entire group of children of recreatiuii time whenever a 
rule infraction occurred. Each time an individual broke a rule, a 
given number of minut^jf f recreation time, was deducted from the 
time available for the whole group. (173) A similar kind of 
procedure has been Used in a college -weight room. The room was 
closed when the number of weights on the floor exceeded a certain 
number/ This group procedure.was also very effective. (49) 



Ways to Cba^nge and Improve Athleticy)Phy^ 
PiinesSi and Social Behaviors 1 

^'Physical educators agree th^t there are numerous important be- 
havioral objectives ^tudtnts should develop;in their physical educa- 
tion classes (59i205)j at both the elementary (20) and the secon- 
dary level, (108) Lopking at the physical edupation of students from 
the viewpoint of the behavior modification approach, there are 
basically only three behavioral decisions one can make about any 
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student's behavior: 

L We are noc sadsfiud with a behavior and wane co iricrease the be- 
t , havior ih^some way. We may want co increase walking^(83), 
improve posture ( 160), increase competicive plky ( 1 lO)^ increase 
the number of laps swum ( 149), increase the number of children 
coming to recreacion (173), increase the height of the .pole vaults 
(21), or increase the amount one exercises. ( 101) 
2/ We are not satisfied with a behavior and- want lo decrease the be- 
^ i^pwr in sori!e way. We may want less talking-out (23), less out- 

of-seat behavior^(183), fewer rules broken (173), fewer weights 
left on the floor (49), or less hitting. (237) 
3, We are satisfied with a behavior and decide to ieare it aiopie. Being 
satisfied with the particular aspects of a student's attendance, 
social interactions with others,' exericising, or sports perform 
mance, we continue to interact with him or her as usukl. 
Aiy attempt to improve- a student's, behavior in the gymnasium 
or on the playing field involves either ii^dreasing or decreasing be= 
haviors in some fashion. An examination of any guide to physical 
education (202,235) confirms this conclusion'/ Guides .diicuss 
specific athletic and physical fitness behaviors students should ac= 
quire and the various kinds of errors they should try to decrease. In 
most situations one would usually work-simultaneously on decreai- 
ing an inappropriate behavior or some sort of ^n error, and increas- 
ing or improving a more appropriate or correct behavior. 

The behaviors to be increased in frequency_ are considered de- 
sirable physical fitness^ athletic, and social behaviors, and those to 
be decreased are considered inappropriate physical fitness; athletic^, 
and social behaviors. The inappropriate behaviors to be decreased 
gflude social behaviors which produce classroom management or 
mscipline problems. Behavioral studies show that the three most 
common kinds of social behaviors teachers are--interested in 
J^icreasing are usually talking^out, out-of=seat, and hitting. The 
kinds of errors one might want to decrease in physical education 
settings could include errors of movement, form, execution, etc. 

A commonly expressed concern about the behavior modification 
approach is that the method itself forces teachers to change 
particular kinds of behaviors or to use particular kinds of 
procedures. Rest assured that no force or coe^ipn i§ involved. The 
deciyj^s about What specific behaviors studenBphould exhibit and 
thus which behaviors might best be increased or decreased remain 
the responsibility of the physical education teacher. The behavior 
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modification appruach duus not specify what behaviors should bu 
improved. It offers a^ethod for effectively implertieating such de= 
cisions once they are made" and it also offers a variety ot tested 
procedures that a teacher may choose to use^tor improving these 
behaviors. Once behavioral goals are established for physical 
fitness, athletic, and social ^behaviors, the techniques and 
procedures of the behavior modification approach can then bc^sed 
to achieve these currlcular. or teacher^determined goals. The 
teacher must decide which behaviors merit improvement, and 
whether or not to use the behavioral approach. It the behavioral ap- 
proach IS selected one must further select the specific beKayioral 
procedure(s) to use. 
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METHODOLOGY OF USING BEHAVIOR 
MODIFICATION PROCEDURES , 



In applying behavior modificafion procedures, che toacher is 
actually engaging in applied research while ceaching. (7) Regardless 
of the setting, age of the student, type of studenc, or type of be- 
haviors the, teacher may want to improve, one follows the -same 
basic set of seeps: 

I, Pinptsinc the behavior (describtMf obiectivt'ly) > . . ^ . 
\ 2. Record and chart the buhavior (count it and kc^ep a visual Eecord) 

3. Change che environment (sysfemacically introduce conse= 
quences* change antecedents, etc/) 

4. Continue to' record and chart the- behavior in the changed envi- 
ronment 

Evaluate the change in the environment by the records (has the 
behavior changed?) 
' 6. Try* try again (^e-arrange the enyin^nment) if not, successful 
within a week. 

The entire sequence must be followed in order for a procedure 
to qualify as a behavior modification procedure. It isn't uncommon 
for someone to claim, "1 tried behavior modification, but it just 
doesn't work for me." But was the entire sequence followed? Did 
the teacher pinpoint the behavior to be changed? Did the teacher 
keep an objective count and chart of that behavior/" Did the teacher 
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.systematically manipulate consequences and/or antecedents of that 
behavior and again record ^the behavior? Did the teacher comp^e 
one record with another? And did the teacher try again if unsuc- 
cessful? The chances are that one or more^of these basic steps were 
left out. If not, yet another explanation for the supposed failure pf 
the behavior modification approach lies;in the deceptive simpliciry 
of the basic set of steps to be followed. The applicatidn of each step 
requires a firm grasp of specific behavioral information and skills. 
This information comes from relevant publi|hed research and 
publications of a genefal nature. There'is a great deal ^published - 
research dealing with ap extensive variety of speci^^ehavipral 
procedures and with just about any behavior one mmy want to 
improve. (121) One must become aware of this body of Work, 
ftudy it, and use it as models for one's own behavior improvement 
projects. For example, if oae were interested in increasing or 
decreasing the academic or social behaviors of an entire class or 
team, one could consiilt a recent publication summarizing group 
procedures in the schools and offering guidelines for using such 
procedures. (86) If the behavipW approach doesn't seem to work 
even though' the basic seq^uence was followed in its entirety, then it 
is highly likely that no relevant published behavioral studies were 
corisulted for use as models or guides in the behavior improvement 
project, Thus^ failure of the behavioral approach may occur when 
one does not do the job adequately or well enough. 

Even if one has sufficiently pinpointed, recorded, and charted a 
behavior and has systematically changed the environment by intro- 
ducing consequences and changing antecedents in some fashion, 
things may not go welL When this occurs one must examine the 
procedure analytically. For this reason, it is best to keep.records of 
exactly how one is going about trying^to improve behaviors and of 
the published materials serving as models. I^ter by looking at this 
information and by haying others look at it to offer their opinions, 
one may be able to suspect or determine what may have gone 
wrong. The procedural rules for using consequences at reinforce- 
ments or punishments are very important. These rules may not 
have been followed carefully. The procedures may not be used as 
they were intended to be used or as they have been used in the 
past. Or the chosen consequences or antecedents simply don't 
function as reinforcements or punishments in this particular situa- 
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tion. Once a' flaw isjuspected or discovered, one can change the 
procedure and try again. A handy rule of thumb is to use a be- 
havjor al app Enach consistently for around a week. If it is going to 
work, it should work by then. There is no need to use the same 

"procedure any longer before evaluating, analyzing, and changing it, 
if necessary. The behavioral approach is not a static approach. The 
effectiveness of behavioral teaching procedures has to be 
continuously evaluated as they are being usedj and changes in the 
applications of the procedures must be^made as necessary. 

The aim of the behavior modification approach is to help indi- 
viduals learn behaviors which will be of benefit to them. If an 
evaluatipn of their progress shows that they are not improving, 
then the particular teaching procedures being used aren't working. 
Generally no one, neither student nor teacher, is blamed for the 
lack of iniprovemgnt; instead, the lack of improvement is usually 
attributed to the application of the behavioral principles and 
procedures in that particitlar setting. There are many ways in which 
they can be used incorrectly or inappropriafelyi. The extent to 
which they are successfully used to help improye students' be- 

ihaviors is completely dependent upon the extent to which the 
person using these procedures learns the details of the behavior 
modification approach. 

Pinpointing Behaviors 

To use the behavior modification approach m implementing the 
physical ediication curriculum, one must begin by dealing with 
observable behaviors and events. Some particular behavior or some 
specific aspect of a behavior must be specifically and objectively 
pinpointed before one can proceed to the next step of this ap- 
proach. The colloquial expressic5n "What you see, is what yOu get" 
could be an apt motto for someone using the behavior modification 
approach. As long as educators stay at this level .of description, 
problems should be minimal in discussions of how accountable one 
is in teaching the curriculum. 

The nature of many of the goals prescribed by physicWi education 
.curricula can very easily be made observable and objective. Other 
curricular prescriptions cannot. One of the outcomes of the 
increased concern for accountability in physical education (20,64, 
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108) is an emphasis on specifically defining what studencs are to do 
in their gym classes, what behaviors they should be exhibidng. 
What is needed in physical education, it is argued, are clear-cut be- 
havioral objectives. (205) Although the terms /'pinpointing^J and 
"behaviorar' or *'performahce'\ objectives are not used very often 
in coaching publications, many artkies clearly do use behavioral 
descriptions of these athletic skills, whether they are talking about 
teaching hurdle jumping (36), tennis (98), baseball (2 17), or what- ^ 
ever. So do many books on physical education. (202,235) Even so, 
a considerable lag in the use of behavioral descriptions is evidenced 
as one can just as easily find emphases placed on nonbehavioral 
objectives. Some physical educators argue that it is more important 
to change "perceptions" (154) than athletic behavit^rs. A recent 
curriculum guide gave as some of its objectives, ''adaption to 
stress," "good citizenship," "learning to accept victory and defeat 
gracefully," and, "knowledge and appreciation" ( 1 75), hardly be- 
havioral objectives in the traditional sense. (134) Furthermore, al= 
though supposedly^ discussing "behavioral objectives," many cur- 
riculum guides, in fact, may not be verybehavioraL (52) 

A i^inpointed behavior is a Manor Jefined so thai a>iyone can see 
the behavior, count the behavior, and describe the sitNatkn in which the 
behavior occurs. The last portion of this definition requires some 
elaboration. Behaviors don't occur in a vacuum. They occur in 
specific settings. And they occur while certain other events are also 
taking place. For example, a, student doesn't just hit. The student 
hits a particular person. The student may hit during gymnastics. 
The student may hit only when criticized by a teacher or only^when 
criticized by a gym instructor of the opposite sex. So describing the 
situation in which a behavior occurs may include where it cakes 
place (the gym class, the playing field, or the hallway), when it takes 
place (morning, afternoon, lunch time), who is present (the regular 
teacher, a substitute teacher, a student teacher, certain other 
students of a class), and other seemingly incidental aspects of the 
situation, such as how the instruction is given (verbally or written) 
or whether students are shooting at a basket, at a height of 6 feet 
rather than 7, 8, or 10 feet. The definition of that behavior would 
be unique because it would be defined in terms of the particular 
combination of circumstances that makes up the situation in which 
the behavior occurs. For example, one would expect a student to 
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talk out more often with inexperienced student teacher than 
* with the regulaf teacher. Merely asking someone to observe and 
count thfe taiking-out behavior of the student doesn't provide 
someone with a description that is sufficiently pinpointed enough 
to enable anyone to change the student's behavior. To pinpoint the 
behavior adequately one would want to count the talking-out be= 
havior in the presence of the student teacher, assiAming one wants 
to decrease or eliminate talking out in that situltion. The more 
specifically one can describe the conditions surroJnding the occur= 
rence of a behavior, the more accurate the counaof the behavior 
will be (244), and the more likely one will succeed in changing it. 
Look at Table 4 for sortie examples of pinpointing. | 

Describing someone as a poor loser doesn't ^low anyone to 
recognize the behavior wherj it occurs, much less count the be- 
havior in situations where it tends to occur. But pinpointing poor 
loser as '^hitting students after they tease him for missing a foul 
shot' allows anyone to observe and record this behavior. Similarly, 
talking about physical fitness is too vague when one is really 

TABLE 4-EXAMPLfS OF NON-PINPOINTED AND 
PINPOINTED BEHAVIORS 



Non-Pinpointed Behaviors 


Pinpointed Behaviors 


poor loser 


.hits students after they tease hirn for 


missing foul shots 


knowledge of rules of basketball 


verbally recites differences between fouls 


and violations and their penalties 


physical fitness 


number of seconds holding the flexed- 




arm hang 


unmotivated 


percentage of required exercises per- 




formed during gym period 


discipline problem 


comments student makes during lecture 


that lead to laughter . 


poor baseball player 


batting average 
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concerned with che number of seconds someone holds the flex-afm 
hang, A good^ way of decfding if a description of a behavior is 
adequately pinpointed is to ask yourself this question : If I ware to 
give several people a camera arid describe the behavior for them to 
photography would they all come back with the same picture? 
Where there ie verbalizations or motion to record, substitute a 
tape recorder or a movif or camera for the photographic camera. 
Given descriptions similar to those on the left-hand portion of the 
above table* a number of people would without doubt all come 
back with different pictures, but if they were liven descriptions 
similar to ones on the right-hand portion of the table, the pictures 
would be much more similar. 

In physical education settings one would also want to include a 
criterion of acceptable performance when describing a behavior to 
be improved. How many push-ups one should do within a 
particular time period, what percentage of completed foul shots is 
acceptable^ how fast one has to swim a lap of a pool, and what is re- 
quired for the minimal length of a broad jump are examples of 
defining the criteria of performance* Such criteria may be specified 
within a curriculum, they may be reflected within physical educa- 
tion, mthletic, and/or physical fitness norms for various standard 
tests (95)f within particular physical fttness programs such as 
Coopers aerobic training . program (40), or they may be de= 
termined locally by a particular school system or teacher. Several 
very excellent sources describing how to pinpoint behavior in 
educational settings are readily available, (29,58,238) One 
source (244) is especially useful as a guide for writing instructional 
objectives based ort criteria of acceptable performances that are 
defined with pinpointed behaviors. 

Regardless of. the nature of the criteria, or how they ^were de- 
termined, they should be made public, and the students should be 
told what behavidr is expected of chem, and what the criteria of ac- 
ceptable performance are. Making pinpointed behaviors public can 
have a number of positive effects: Teachers and parents will know 
what behaviors are to be improved; they will know what is an ac= 
ceptabltj criterion of performance; they will receive immediate 
positive feedback when improvements occur; and when a student's 
performances are continuously being evaluated against the cri= 
terion, the teaching becomes more individualized, 
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Describing a behavior so that anyone can see it forces everyone 
concerned to look af the problem out in the open, and to become 
aware of eKactly what it is that has to be improved* This increased 
awareness by all concerned may be sufficient in itself to solve the 
problem. What were vaguely thought to be problems may not turn 
out to be so or may actually be different than expected. For 
exajnplei a student thought to be a trouble maker actually may not 
talk out as much as a few others in the gym class. The student may 
not contribufe as much as others. Merely pinpointing problems 
may bring this sort of thing to a teacher s attention, and it alone 
may solve some problems which were not previously Seen too 
clearly. If the problem is confirmed after pinpointing, the aware^ 
ness accompanying this confirmation immediately affects the way 
the teacher will interact with the student. In addition when the 
problem is described to the student in objective and pinpointed 
terms, the nfcwly acquired awareness of what the teacher wants the 
Student to d6 differently may result in the student attemptmg to 
improve his or her behavior by himself or herself. 

Thus, simply pinpointing a behavior and describing it to those in- 
volved may be sufficient to solve the problem. If not, perhaps 
counting the pinpointed behavior as it occurs may help to improve 
it substahtially. 

Counting Behaviors 

The second step in using the behavior modification approach suc- 
cessfully is counting the behavior to be improved. Counting a be- 
havior is a continually ongoing procedure in using the behavior 
modification approach. As a matter of fact, it is the thing which dis- 
tinguishes it from most any other technique of trying to improve 
. behaviors. Counting behaviors both before and after a teacher ap- 
plies a particular behavior modification procedure to improve a. be- 
havior will allow one to evaluate what effect the procedure is hav- 
ing on a student's behavior. Just counting a behavior may improve 
or change it. Keeping track of the number of laps swum can 
increase the number of laps swum (149)* as can counting other be- 
haviors in the classroom, (23) The counting makes one very aware 
of what is happening, and how frequently it happens. When couting 
by itself results in improved behavior nothing mysterious is 
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necessarily happening. Counting a behavior atter it occurs is aeon- 
sequence of the behavior. Because a consequence either can have 
no effect at all, or can increase or decrease* a behavior* counting a 
behavior can have no reinforcing or punishing effects whosoever, 
or it can function as a reinforcement or as a punishment. Other 
kinds of consequences can also occur when one counts a behavior, 
it one shares the count with others, they may comment favorably 
on it. This consequence may have an additional positive effect in 
improving the behavior. Whether the teacher alone counts ^a 
students behavior^ or the student counts it alone, or both of thern 
do it together^ the counting gives one or both of them the kind of 
feedback that makes them immediately aware of what is happening 
and this may help to improve the behavior. 

Behavior must be counted to determine acCOUNTability. 
Whenever anyone says they have tried the behavior modification 
approach but "it doesn't work/' 99 out of 100 times no counting or 
charting had been done; Invariably the unsuccessful behavior 
modifiers are unaware of the technicalities of the behavioral ap= 
proach and of the absolute importance of counting. Counting be= 
haviprs enables one to evaluate continually the effectiveness of the 
behavior mpdification procedures he or she might be using to 
change and improve a behavior. In other words, counting and 
charting behaviors is done for the same reason that a doctor has a 
patient's temperature charted, to see what's happening and to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the procedures the doctor is using. 

There is no question that behaviors are counted by the tens of 
thousands in professional and amateur sports competition. The 
number of home runs, baskets, goals, fouls, errors, and many other 
statistics are being constantly accjimulated and scrutinized. Those 
individuals whose statistics reveal improvements in behavior may 
become winners. Tffie losers are those whose statistics show no 
improvement or worse yet, show poorer performing. Fame and 
fortune, and obscurity, for both players and coaches depend on 
these statistics. (T) The statistics which are collected in basketball 
(31), swimming (74), baseball (146), and other sports are often 
kept as charts of various kinds. These behavior counts are really ta= 
bles of numbers. They represent the number of times someone hit 
a home run, or fouled, or the percentage of times someone may 
have struck out, completed a pass, etc. Athletes and' students are 
given feedback from their coaches based on these tables, but rarely 
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do coaches actually let their athletes have a copy of their personal 
progress charts, ( 1 5 2) 

Regafdless of the desirability of keeping such records, record=^ 
taking has not filtered down from the professional and amateur 
sports into actual ongoing physical education classes at the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and even the college levels. Those who are 
concerned with accountability in physical education (64), and also 
those who are concerned with making the curriculum more objec- 
tive and individualized, are very much interested in keeping good 
behavior records of students so that their progress can be con- 
tinually evaluated. '(20,108) Because behavior must be counted to 
determine acCOUNTabilityj the behavior modification approach is 
very compatible with the concerns of physical educators when it 
comes to objectively describing, counting, and continually evaluat- 
ing physical education behaviors. 

COUNTING TECHNIQUES 

There are threeunterrelated classes of behavidrs one might want to 
count in physical education settings, A number of readily available 
sources describe techniques for'counting each of these kinds of be- 
haviorSi when counting the behaviors both of a single student and 
of a whole group of students. These sources describe counting 
techniques for physical fitness and sports behaviors (95), and 
various aspects of academic and social behaviors, (26529,58,77, 
241) 

Most sports and physical fitness behaviors, such as someone do- 
ing a push-up, throwing a ball into a basket, hitting a triple, or lift- 
ing a weight* must be counted as they are occurring; someone must 
constantly be watchiiig the person exhibiting the behavior during 
some set period of time. The same= is true of most social behaviors, 
such as coming to practiqe on time, swearing, pushing or hitting, or 
saying positive things about one's athletic performance. It is im- 
portant to record a behavior for a constant time each day so that the 
behavior counts from day to day would be comparable. Two 
hundred exercise behaviors during a one-hour period is not the 
same as one hundred in a half-hour period. When the period or 
allotment of time in which a behavior can occur varies from day to 
day* the frequency of the behavior has to be reported in terms of 
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the behavior occurred 
during a 45-niinuce gy 
or the percentage of 
instructions followed 




percentages, a way of counting very familiar td the spirts world. 
Five horhe runs for five cimes at bat is very different from five hdme 
runs for one thousand times at bat, . ' 

Depending upon thfe behavior to be counted, Qhe might record 
the time it took the b^avior to occur, the total number of times 

thin some time period (number of swears 
riod, number of push-ups in 5 minutes), 
Jiaviors which occurred (percentage of 
immediately, percentage of assigned 
exercises done, percentage of free throw shots completed). The 
kinds of sports, physical fitness, and social behaviors one would be 
most interested in counting are usually behaviors which quickly go 
mk and off, a swing of a bat, a sit-up, a question asked, a push, etc. 
Cpunting behavioral events which happen, stop, then occur again 
B| chey go on and off is called event counting, - ^ 

tga' jcontrast to behaviors which quickly go on and off, there are 
othef%^ehaviors which may appear to be eithWjon most of the time, 
or off most of rKe time. For eKample^ how would one record the 
xt^t to which a student is wearing glasses, sucfeing a chu^b, or 
participating in a group which is engaged in some activity? In cases 
:^erf a behavior can't be observed going on and off very easily, 
^ere it may be difficult to spend so much- time constantly watch- 
ju|r to catch the occurrence of a single evfeiiti a '^time sampling'' 
^ntrng technique can be used. The simplest way of doing this is 
%>ok at' someone 10 times, every 5 or 10 minutes or so, during 
e. set time period, a half-hour, hour, or whatever. If the indi- 
i|^al is exhibiting the behavior of interest the moment you look at 
i^dr her, then record it as'^an instance of the behavior. Looking at 
tK "individual like this amounts to taking, a series of still pictures, 
catching the person doing something at- a numbeV of different 
times. If a teacher looked at a student 10 times, and saw him or her 
participacing with a group on 4 out of 10 times, then the teacher 
would record 40 percent group participation. A time /sampling 
counting technique always results in the percentage of occurrence 
of a behavior. 

Variations of this time sampling technique can be used to record 
the behavior of a whole group of individuals. One would record the 
percentage of individuals within a group who are following instruc- 
tions, the percentage looking at the teacher while the teacher is 
talking, etc. These group time sampling procedures for counting 
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behaviors of a whole ^oup ^^Jlscussfd in more detail in the 
sources mentioned above. Arrother useftil source is a recent sum- 
mary of behavioral studies in the ichools that deals extensively with 
behavior modification procedures^ to be used with groups of 
studenti. (86) This article can be very useful for finding out how 
others have gone about counting behaviors of whole groups of 
students, and how they have successfully used behavior modifica- 
tion procedures to improve these behaviors, 
• ^ , ■ I 

COUNTING DEVICES AND EQUIPMENT 

FOR RECORDING BEHAVIORS . ^ ' 

Regardless of the counting technique one is < using, measuring 
some time aspect of a behavior^ the number of times it occurs, or 
time sampling a behavior^ there arej^^Mmber of different ways of 
actually counting and recordin^^^haviors as they are occurring. 
The specific way one would count and record behaviors would be 
dependent upon the requirement of thf particular situation. One of 
the simplest is to record with pencil and paper. Generally, por- 
tability and ease of use is very desirable in the selection of a record- 
ing device* One practical, portable, and flexible method of record- 
ing is to put masking tape on one's wrist and write the counti of be- 
yhaviors on it. It goes where you go. Another simple way of doing 
this is to put objects of some sort, paper clips, coinSj etc.* in a 
pocket and move them from^that pocket to another every time a 
behavior occurs, 

Portable mechanical counters of various kinds are also available, 
The simplest and cheapest are the grocery counters used by shop-, 
^pers in supermarkets. The counter can^e used to count either one 
behavior, the same behavior of two different individuals, or two 
different behaviors of the sarne individual. Most of these counters 
have three openings. The numbers in one opening uitially advanced 
from 0 to 20j and the numbers in the remaining opening together 
advance from 0 to 99, A five-channel counter which can count five 
different behaviors of the same individuaJ^ or behaviors (same or 
different) for five different individuals^ can be very useful in 
physical education settings. It fits in the palm of one's hand, (143) 
Golf counters can also be used for counting behaviors. (124) Bead- 
type counters worn on the wrist or belt (a portable abacus) can be 
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obtained commercially (135), or ^an easily be made with some 
leather and some beads. (85) ' 

More sophisticated kinds tjf counting and recording^ 
as event recocders which siniultaneously record , the i 
frequency of 10 or 20 behaviors of the same or of dfl 
viduals are also available. (9) A number of irieKpensive atic 
timers can be useful wich-jime sampling procedures. A 

, buEier gpes off^tcertain time internals to tell' the. observer when to 
look to see Tf a beRa¥4Qr is occurring. If need be, various kinds of 
time-lapse photographyNaguipment is also available. (193,194) 
Several very, es^cellcnt and cwaftrehensive overviews of the use of 
instrumentation in behavior mqdi^^tiQp (from the simplest to the 
most sophistiSsted type of ^^uipmentJ. including movement 

-sensors, trai^srf&cers, and radio telemetry) describe instruments 
which can be ot immolate. practical use in many physical education 
settings. These same ^lM*Bces give names and addresses of many 
psycholbgic^^nd behavior modification apparatus companies, who^ 
can provide catalogs which contain derailed descriptions of the ap- 
paratus they have available. (32,199) 



GETTING STUDENTS TO COUNT 
BEHAVIORS 

People often-^b^ome over\vhelmed w^hen asked to count be- 
haviors, prot^bly^ecause they haven^t^done it before. It may feel 
strange, biJt as with'many other things one can quickly learn to do it 
and 5pon it becomes second nature. Since classrooms are full ot 
students, it can be quite difficult to watch and count a student's be- 
havior. It may even seem impdssible to do if one wants to count 
several different behaviors of several different students.. Although 
a teacher can do the counting by himself or herself there are end- 
less other potential counters of behaviors who are just waiting to 
help out—the students themselvek A student can count his or her 
own behavior or another student's behaviors. 

Fesv teachers take advantage of all the willing helpers there are in 
the elussroom, alifeough they may use oldor or more highly trained 
, students to help them in class sometimes. C l74) In many behavioral 
studies where students were asked to help teachers in implement- 
ing behavior modificarion procedures, students wery found to be 
very'eager to do so. ( 180) Letting students help the teacher in im- 
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pigmenting the behavior modification ^pprqach may mfeke physical 
education much more meanin^ul for them. One problem in 

Tphystcal education cliJiai is that many students may have to wait 
around |i lot» either because the classes are large or bacausa of 
limited equipment or space. If students are given data sheets and 

^ couhcin]! equ^ment^; they can count and record their own be- 

. haviors or their team's in various ways to monitor cpntinually the 
performances of their classmates, Helpin_g 6ut in this way actively 
involves them in their schoolwork and provides both students and 
their teachers with continuous immediate fef dback of their perfor- 
mance. Here we have a practicalj ine^pensives and very effective 
way of providing the constant feedback and evaluation that many 

^educators advocate as desirable in improving' teaching. (20^108) 
With this useful feedback so readily available^ teachers should be 
able to individudiie the physical education curriculuni for their 
students and thus help meet the specific needs of each student. 

Having records of a student's progress is espacially important 'ffl 
adaptive physical education stiuations where improvements or 
students are invariably uneven and slow. This kind of constant re- 
cording and evaluation of a student's progress by the teacher^ the 
student him or herself, or by other students, will be very helpful; it 
will automaticaliy show both student and teacher any small changes 
and improvements ih a student's performance as they occur during 
training. The teacher will be able immediately to alter or adapt cur- 
ricular materials or goals ^ as well as teaching procedures, so as to 
miucimiEe each studenj's progress within his or her particular ca- 
pabilities. " < ^ 
These kinds of behavioral records can be useful in any kind of 
settingj not just in regular classes or adaptive physical education 
settings. Teacher-^ self-, or peer-monitoring can also be useful in 
adult physical education, classes or adult physical education train- 
ing. Examples of the usefulness of such records for adults in their 
own physical fitness programs can be found following Table 6 (p. 

99); 

BEHAVORIAL RECORDS FOR PARENTS 

# ■ '■ ' *- 

Actively involving parents in their children's education ,is 
extremely important. Behavioral improvement records are very 
useful for this purpose. The more detailed the information given to 
p^ents about how their children are doing in class or on an athletic 
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team, the more positive their attitudes toward the schoors physical 
education curnculum. The parjents would also becpme morie per^ 
sonaliy involved with the chiidren's physical education training and 
support the physical education program more actively. The recent 
AAHPER Physical Education Diviston position papers for both the 
eiemencary (20), and the secondary level (108), suggested that 
there should be a more detailed continuous evaluation of students' 
perfofmances in physical education classes than there is now. They 
also urged that the continuous evaluation of the student's perfor- 
mances be directly cdmmunicated to their parents so that they 
could sea^'how. well their children are doing. Unfortunately there 
isn't enough e^ialuation of students at any level of education. Most 
parents may get report cards of their children's progress only about 
four to six times a year. Furthermore, when only a letter grade is 
reported, it is impossible to know exactly ^^hat was happening. 
Sharing continuous behavioral records with" parents provides them 
with much better feed_)fack than the standard report card. Some 
schools, of course, have parent conference days whece parents may 
come in and receive a more detailed accdunt of their children's^ 
academic performance, but they may seldom or never pr6vide 
parents the opportunity to visit ,their children's physical education 

teachers- - i j 

Many parents have negative attitudes about the physical educa- 
tion programs in schools. One study (119) has demonsfrated that 
negative attitudes about physical education programs can be cor- 
rected by providing parents with information about their children's 
gym classes. After a slide show of the physical education classes was 
shown to some parents, the attitudes of these parents towards their 
children's physical education instruction, as measured by the Wear 
Physical Education Attitude Inventory, improved subitantially as 
compared to a control ^pu0 of parents who did not have this 
public relations experiepffi, It^s not unusual for schools, to show, 
slides of students^ acadertiic activities or exhibit students; academic 
projects, but these typAs o¥ presentations are often similar ^o 
travelogues and may be more entertaining than informative. Must 
edueators and parjents would agree that these kinds of presenta- 
tions are valuable but prefer presentations that provide more 
detailed information about what is going on in the schools. The 
continuous behavioral records advocated by the beh&vior modifica- 
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/tion approach supply just the kind of information parents would 
find most welcome, These beh$viorai records can supplement 
report cards and can be used at parent conferences to show in detail 
wh^t is happening during the gym period. These records can also 
be mken home as frequently as^desired, Keeping copies of records 

-"Will preclude problems, arising a^'a resuk of losing or misplacing 
records. Thus parents can be constantly appraised of their 

' children's progress. Parents would then have the opportunity of 
commenting to their children on their progress. If the records show 

/.improvements and the parents comment favorably, then their 
^>n£hildren*s performance may be enhanced even further. 

Charting Behaviors 

i .' .■ ■ 
Those educators who stress the need for more=con(iriuous monitor- 
ing and evaluation of what is going on in physical education classes 
(20ilpJ)i and for being iriore accountable (64), baje their argu- 
ments on^either an explicit or an implicit assumption concerning 
the importance of feedback in improving performance. The more 
. quantitative and qualitative feedback which can be provided to stu- 
dents, the better should be their performance. (217) Performance 
information should provide the necessary kinds of feedback 'to 
teachers who may then change their teaching procedures so as to 
implement the physical education curriculum more fully. There is 
evidence to support ihis assumption. In the laboratory, feedback 
has been demonstratld to facilitacfe grip strength (15)^ speed and 
accuracy of throwing 13 8), tennis performance (140), and other 
kinds of sports skills. (177) \t has also been demonstrated to be 
very important in reaUlife settings* (149486). ' 

There is no doubt that teachers and coaches do provide feedback 
to improve physical fitness and athletic skills. They do it in various 
ways and to various degrees. One track coath merely praises an 
athlete for improving a previous performance and setting new per= 
sonal records (92), while other co^aches additionally post their 
athletes* performance records in track. (82), swimming (74), or 
other sports or skills. These records, permitting comparisons of 
the athletes' performances from day to day, provide one kind of 
feedback necessary to measure progress. These records, by 
themselves, can be a very important motivational tool. 
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The kind of feadbaek one receives is very important If it only 
amouacs to yerbal encouragement, and a student is told that he or 
■she did much better than the last time, this is good, If shown a 
performance record for a particular day's.work", this too is good. If 
shown a table representing a performance record for several days 
so that comparisons can be madeV itis even bitten 
wmy to present feedback in physical education and athletic settings 
is riot just verbally, or in table form, but pictorially. "A picture is 
worth a thousand words" is an old iaying^that has held up well 
through the years. One may show to individuals pictures of their 
performance: photographs of their golf swings (227), video tape re- 
cordings of their swimming (196)', etc,, as, a way to irfaprove some 
performances. An even better way of providing feedback plc- 
tofially would7be to graph the perfbrmance record. The advantage 
of graphing physical education and athletic skills is that changes in 
performance can be immediately noticedj and comparisons within a 
given day's performances as well as comparisons among the daily 
performances can be made more easily. Although many »Joaches 
and feathers may keep charts of individual or group performances 
(3 1*74), they are invariably tables of statistics of one kind or 
another, Chartingj as used in the behavior modification approach, is 
graphing; performance records are converted into line drawings of 
what someone is doing. The line graph would clearly show what 
was happening each day, whether it represented the percentage of 
curricular goals met, the number of exercises done per unit time, 
heights jumped, or times to perform some skill such as'^swimming 
. or running, 

A behavior chart (graph) is most useful when it comes to chang- 
ing and improving behaviors of any kind. The most important 
benefit of keeping behavior charts is that they show anyone at a 
glance what is happening. If a line on athart doesn't go up or down,, 
the performance' remains unchanged, even though a teacher or 
coach may be doing something which he or she thinks is a good 
idea or which the students or athletes like. The crucial question is 
whether or not a change in behavior is occurring. The behayior 
chart will show that immediately. The visual impact of a behavior 
chart provides an impetus to change something if the perfdrmance 
line on the chart isn*t gcfing up the way it should (e.g,, if one is try- 
ing to improve percentage of free throw baskets, number of 
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exercises per unit timet percentage of students on time)s or down as 
if should (e*g*, if one is trying to decrease the number of times a 
itudenr swears, the percentage of errors* or the amount of time to. 
eomplete a mile run). A behavior chart dlows the teacher and 
coach as well as the student and athlete to notice very small changes 
in performancer many rimes, feedback which includes very small 
chaflges in performance may be crucial in spurring on improve- 
ments in performance. For these reasons, visual presentation of 
feedback is superior to that presented verbilly or in tables only. 

Keeping behaviOT charts is analogous to the keeping of medical 
charts, A visual graph of a patient's tem^rature tells a doctor at a 
glance what is happening to the patient's tenftperature and whether 
treatment should be changed or noii Behavior charts of a student's 
physical education performance serve the same function for 
teachers and coaches. The objective continuous records repre- 
sented by a behavior^chart provides teachers and CQ^aches with the 
feedback needed to dtetermine whether or not they ^ould change 
their teaching procedures. Behavior charts don't lie; they tell it as it 
is. Nor do they make one too hopeful, or too pessimistic. If be- 
havior charts are widely used in physical education settings, as the 
behavior modification approach suggests, then they will help 
teachers and coaches to see what is happening, and they will help 
them make positive changes in their teaching procedures so that 
their students and athletes can improve their behaviors, 

A very early, and historically uuport^nt^ use of graphs in physical 
education was Howeirs use pfibrce-time graphs to train an experi- 
iriehtal group of sprint runtiers how to use a rectangular foot thrust 
pattern with their front foot when positioning themselves on start- 
ing blocks. (90) These runners were shown, graphs of their front 
foot pressure and were told what the ideal record should look like, 
' Control runners received standard coaching. The runners who saw 
their force-time graphs performed much better than the control 
runners in learning to use a rectangular foot thrust pattern. In this 
study the runners were apparently only shown their record for the 
day, but not the complete records which would have enabled them 
to compare their daily performances. Nevertheless, the study was 
very successful. Unfortunately, this early demonstration of the pos- 
tive effects that the graphic presentation of a performance can have 
on an athlete did not result in the incorporation of this and similar 
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techniques ihtd physieal aducadon and sports training. As a matter 
of fact it went unnotiGed. Recent behavior nQ,odificatiQn studies 
showing that merely keeping eharts of behaviors (hand raising* out- 
bfrseat, scra;tching/etc,) can change them (132), however, have 
begun to have some effect iEL^hysical education^c 

^ ^TOe^public feeordingm^^ 
tiYe in improving performance. Ah important component' of the 
previously mentioned study of increasing the height of the pole 
vaults was having a chart of the students' performance kept in their 
locker room. (21) When charting changes in behavior; the changes 
in the eharted behavior itself may function as a reinforcement or 
punishment. Other things may also happen to facilitate a behavior 
change of one kind or another. When others (students* teachers, or 
parents) see such a chart* they may provide verbal praise and ea- 
couragement or try to help directly. ^ ^ 

? So in some instances just keeping a graph of a student*s behavior 
may result in changes in the behavior. In other instances just keep- 
ing a behavior chart may not result in behavior changes. In one 
studyi having teachers count and keep charts of their verbal praises 
to students did not resuk in increasing the frequency of fheir^ 
praises; something else had to be done to change their behavior.^^ 
(234) But regardless of whether the feedback from a chart alone 
helps to change a behavior, it is iabsolutely necessary to have such 
feedback from a behavior chart for two purposes. The first purpose 

{is to ^llow others to see the exw^nt to which a behavior is occurring. 
The second pu^ose is to be able to see what the behavior looks 
like on different days so that one can evaluate the effectiveness of 
any changes in teaching procedures. The behavior chart can func- 

- tibn as a very effective method of communication. The graphic 
representation of a person's behavior can be easily seen^ and under- 
stood by others who then may be very willing, to Kelp improve the 
person's behavior. Figure 1, a hypothetical behavior chart, will 
demonstrate the importance of keeping gbod charts. 

USING A BEHAVIOR CHART 

Figure 1 shows the percentage of assigned exercises a student com- 
pleted during each of two gym classes ovena six-week period." In 
this hypothetical exampie a teacher was concerned about a student, 
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John, who waan*t doing^l of his assigned exercises. Before begin- 
ning to use the behavior modifieation approach for improvinf some 
behaviors the frequency of occurrence of the behavior must first be 
counted for around a week. This week of "before'* or "baseline'* 
counting provides the teacher with a basis for compaLring how well a 

- .behavior modi ^tually works. It s lika a doctor ^ 

'V wking your blood' pressure or temperature a few times before do- 
' ing something t^try to improve it. John's teacher kept a record of 
the percentage of exercises he did during the week of baseline 
counting and made a chart of it. As you can see^ John's exercising 
increased from around 20 percent to 35 percent of the assigned 
exercises. This improvement could very well have been due to the 
teacher s counting John's exercising. The phenomena of seeing a 
behavior improve in some way during this basjeline phase isn't 
unusual* and, as has been mentioned, counting a behavior alone 
may sometimes result in the behavior becoming entirely improved. 

The first procedure for John's teacher was CO show John the chart 
of his performance each day. He fold him that he expected 100 
percent of his assigned exercises to be done each day, and he told 
him that he would show him his performance on the behavior 
chart. The teacher did .this for the next two gym periods, and 
praised him for his performance when he showed him the chart, 
John's exercising jumped up to around 55 percent on the first diy, 
but dropped down to. around 45 percent on the second day. Shoe- 
ing John the behavior thart was initially somewhat effective, but it 
- wasn*t permanent^ nor was it as effective as his teacher wanted it to 

^ be, . _ . ^ 

When a behavior change procedure doesn't work as well as it 
should after consistently using it for a week, what a teacher was do- 
ing should be analyzed and changed and impruved upon in some 
fashion. When the teacher thought of what he could do to niiake 
things go better, he asked himself, "What do I do when John is 
exercising? Dp I ignore him? What do I do when I catch him not 
exercising, and kidding atPund with the other students? Do I criti- 
■ cize him?"- When the teacher reflected on these questions, he 
quickly realised that he was constantly telling John to get back to 
his exercising when he was kidding around, but that he almost 
never went over to him and said anything nice to him when. he was 
exercising. He was inadvertehdy "catching John being bad," and 
ignoring hiih.when he was being good. He made an effort to try to 
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*'cstch John being good" inore often when he was exercising^ and 
tried to praiie him at least four or five times during each gym pe- 
riod. When he saw John goofing off, the teacher turned his back on 
him to ignore him (mnd instead of yelling at John^ he found 
someone else doing his or her work and praised that student 
instead of criticizing John). He told John that he still expected 100 
percent of his exerciies to be done each day, and he continued to 
show him his behavior chart, and praised him for his^performance 
when he showed him the chart. You can see from the behavior 
chart during the second phase that praising John during the gym 
periodj in addition to showing him the chart and praising him at the 
end of the day, increased his exercising to around 70 percent of his 
assigned exercises. 

'Die teacher decided to use a different procedure during the 
fourth week. He kne^ John liked to use the trampoline since he 
used it whenever he could; so he told him that if he did 100 percent 
of his exerciseSt he could use if for the last five minutes of each gym 
period. John complained that the teacher was expecting too much 
of him, and that he couldn t do 100 percent of his exercises right 
away. The teacher didn'^ give in, and John agreed to try. On the 
first day he did 90 percent of his assigned exercises but complained 
that it was a lot of work. On the the second day his performance 
dropped to around 30 percenti John never earned the chance to go 
on the ^trampoline. The procedure almost worked, but almost 
doesn't count, and it antagonized John in the process. 

The teacher began to analyze what may have gone wrong this 
time. He soon realized that he had been unilaterally imposing the 
100 percent criterion of performance on John for the- pr^^ious 
three weeks, and that this may have been somewhat unfair. He 
wondered, what would happen if John could determine what 
percentage of the exercises he had to do in order to use the tram- 
poline. He discussed this with John. John said chat he would like to 
do 80 percent of his assigned exercises. The teacher thought this 
was^ a little too low, but, as you can see, John did 85 percent of 
them on Monday and 90 percent of them on Friday of chat fourth 
week. During the sixth week the teacher again asked him what cri- 
terion he wanted to set for himself. John said 100 percent, and as 
the behavior chart shows he met this self-imposed criterion during 
both gym periods of chat week. 

As this hypochecical example shows, keeping & behavior chart 
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provider botti a teacher and student with iinmediate feedback. It 
show both successes and failures, and it helps^ in giiidinf them to 
finding better solutions to their problems. It should be mentioned 
ttfat a genefsl tactic which should be used in my behavior improve* 
ment project is to invite students^ of others involved in it* to par- 
ticipate actively in setting up and conducting the project. They 
should be aiked to help^in determining what the problem may be 
(pinpointing), what the goals should be^ the criterion of perfor- 
mance, and the procedures to use*in attaining these goals. Research 
shows that the performance of students is much better when this is 
done, than when all of this imposed upon them. (127) 

GETTING STUDENTS TO CHART 
BEHAVIORS 

It is reasonable to assume that if every student in physical educa- 
tion classes had behavior charts of his or her performances, then 
this alone would positively affect the physical fitness and athletic 
abilities of literally thousands of individuais. The behavior 
modification' approach advocates that this be done. But who4s go- 
ing to make up and keep all of these behavior charts current? The 
answer, of course, is the students themselves. Teachers who are al- 
ready using the behavior modification approach have their students 
keeping behavior charts of their performances. Students keep their 
own, or other students help them to do this. Even kindergarten 
children can keep such charts, and they are especially useful in 
adaptive' physical education settings. Students don't even have to 
be able to read to understand behavior charts. All that any student 
needs to know is that if the line on a chart is going up (or down) 
things are going well, depending upon what behavior is being 
improved by increase or decrease. 

Students can be easily taught to keep such charts, and most 
students enjoy doing this a great deal. Each student can havi his or 
her own manila file folder to keep as many behavilor_ improvement 
charts in it as need be for his or her particular needs. Students can 
keep a copy of their charts with them at all times, they can look at 
them as often as they want to, and they can show them to their 
friends' or parents as they choose. These kinds of daily behavior 
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cl^rts provide students with constaht feedback for their perfor- 
ffiance. They know exactly where they are each day, and they know 
exactly how far they yec have to go to complete a parcicular aspect 
of their tfdoing which noay be represented on one of their behavior ^ 
charts. These kinds of charts show both-students and their parents 
what is foinj on in the gym. They vividly show improvement in be- 
haviors md they serve to inlprove public relations with parents, 
-with others an the schoolSv-and^witK jche cQmmunicy^Behavm 
chafts provide individu3iized progress charts for each student arid 
can be very useful for ihdividualizihg the curriculum for each 
studtnt. Bach student would be expected to improve at his or her 
own rate, and each student's chart would be used by a teacher to 
help desi^ a program to meet^is/or her own individual needs. 

There are a number of useful sources which discuss charting be- 
haviors, (26,27,100,151) In addition to published research reports 
in behavior rnodificacidn or books on behavior modificationi a 
highly useful and readily accessible source for teachers on both 
counting And charting behaviors is a booklet in a very good series 
on behavior modificrfion. (77) Another booklet in this series has s 
numerous examples of behavior charts and projects summarized in 
a fashion that would appeal to teachers. It offers concrete examples 
of how the behavior modification approach has been used by 
teachers in their classrooms (and by parents at home), and provides - 
niodels for do-it-yourself projects. (78) 

Behavior Modification as Applied Experimentation 

Using the behavior modification approach in the gymnasium 
amounts to the running of an applied experiment, A physical 
education teacher would be performing an. applied experiment 
when he or she systematically applies a particular teaching 
procedure (independent variable) in o^er to improve some be= 
havior (dependent variable) ^f a student or a group of students, Be= 
cause experiments can be dbne using any behavior as a dependent 
variable and any teaching procedure as an independenc variable, in 
any kind of setting, this experiniental approach to evaluating teach= 
ing effectiveness has unlimited applicatiorfs in physical education 
settmgs* Doing behavior modification eKpefiments provides a 
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teacher with the flexibility to try out any kind of innovative 
procedures on any student behavior. Funhermore* one would get a 
clear-cue record of what is happening since one would objectively 
define the behaviori serving as dependent variables, and pbjec^ 
tively define and systematically manipulate the teaching procedures 
serving as independent variables,- The hypothetical example of 
John's exercising behavior as a dependent variable illustrates how 
to manipulate systematically a number of ihdapendent variables in 

border tagejLin improveni^ent in a dependent variable. The experi- 
men^ approach proviaes a eviiuatidn prpqedure which 7 

allows a teacher or anyone else to compare bf fore and after perfor- 
mances on a behavior chart. The teacher miy then use self-correct- 
ing tactics when things aren't going the way they should be, _ - 

A dependent variable is defined as any measurable aspect of a be- 
havior, A physical education teacher may want to change the time it 

^ takes someone to run a mile, the number of sit-ups done in five 
minutes* the percentage of assignments done by a particular 
student, the number of verbal contributions a student makes in 
class, or the percentage of all of the .students in a class who com- 
plete their assignments. All of these are measurable aspects of 
students^ behaviors. An independent variable is defined as any 
event which is systematically changed or manipulated in some 
fashion. One would select an independent variable that is expected 
to result in some sort of positive change in the students behavior 
that wb selected as the defiendent variabie. One might change the 
temperature in a room. tSebuoyancy of water wings, the height of 
a basketball net, the number of substeps in teaching some^ill, 
how often one praises students, when?one praises students, now 
often one criticiEes students, allowing students to miss a practice if 
they meet a certain level of performance during soccer practice, ^ 
etc. Each of these events can be systematically changed in some way 
by a teacher. A teacher can increase his or her praises from 10 to 30 
during a gym period^^^or he or she can vary the amount of air in 

water wings. u- u • 

The most importatit source of independent variables which is 
likely (positively.or^egatively) to affect students^ behaviors in their 
physicai education classes is the teacher. Teachers can arrange the 
teaching environment in endless ways, and they can arrange their 
own behavior, both before (as antecedents), and after (as conse^ 
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" TABUE 5-EXAMPLES OF INDEPENDENT AND DEPtNDENT 
VARIABLES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION SETTINGS^^ ; 



/nd&p&nd&nt Var'mbiB 


Dependent WariablG 


\ itnd child to homeroom 


numhier of sassingTemarki = . . / 


ielf-racord laps swum 


number of laps swum 


mis^ track practice > 


height of pole vault 


sit-down commands*^ 


number of students standing up 


tokens 


number of revolutions of exercise bicycle 


public scolding of athlete 


number of athletic errors made 



quences) their students do something. Basically teachers are walk- 
ings talking, independent variables. In fact, a great deal of the work 
dealing with the appiication of behavior modification to educational 
settings has concentrated on trying to demonstrate eKperimentally 
the ways a.teach&r*s behaviors can function as important inde- 
pendent variables that increase or decrease their students' be- 
haviors. Some examples of independent and dependent variables in 
physical education settings are givep in Table 5. 

In the hypothetical ca^e of Susan, where the teacher consistently 
sent her back to her homeroom every time Susan sassed himj we 
have the basic^lngr^ients of an applied experiment with the 
teacher as the talking independent variable. The teacher could 
systematically vary the independent variable, either sending Susan 
back to her room or ignoring her, and compare the frequency of 
Susan^s sassing under each experimental condition. Systematic 
changes in the independent variables, self-recording of laps swum 
(149), missing track practice (21), sit=downs commands (131), and 
receiving tokens for exercising (123), have been shown to change 
the corresponding depend Ait variable (see Table 5). 

As has been mentioned, one of the problems with the advice 
given, in many athletic and physical education magazines and 
journals is that it isn't specific enough. The variables they might 
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^want ptherS'to change aren't descrtoed clekrly, nor are many other 
. important aspects of the situation clarified, and because of this fact 
aiorie the advice isn't too uSeful. In one such article it was sujgeited 
that seoiding a particular athlete so that it would anger him would 
lead M affedutfUon.of errors, (218) Translated, into a Workable 
hypothesiSj into experimental languagei the author su^ests that ^ 
scolding, an independent variable^. wiM rediSCe errors, a dependent • 
variable. Even soothe author doesn't indica^ whether the scolding 
•s given priviLtely orjn^public, the extent to which t4ie athlete is 
criticiiedi etc. Once the exact way one shoutd go about scolding is 
~ defifieel7 then OTie caTreadl^ condiict^n experiment to^/ee-whethef — 
' scolding (as defined), does in fact have th^ suggested effect on ^ 
athletic errors. ;1 

Fronft an experimental viewpoint,rtpitipointing and counting be- 
':. Kaviors amount 'to defining and measuting dependent variables, 
: ' And using any kind of a behavior mqdifiGationj procedare ahiounts 
to applying an independent variable in a partjeular situation* The 
i ^ continuous behavior charts a teacher keeps etilbles him or her to 

■ see how the dependent variable (plotted on tftte vertical line—the 
- I ordinate) changes when independent variable^ are introduced. 
^ • There are many technical problems in conducting any experiment^ 
" but particularly so in using the bejiavior modification approach in 
\ applied settings.^ The most comnibn problem§=-iL£e demonstrating ^ 

I the reliability of the chosen .measuremenr of thertehavior to be v 

% changed and. adequately demonstrating that the in^pendeqt yari- 

\. ^, ables manipulated did*, in fact, produce the changes one observes 
^ (problems of control)* The rationale for using b',ehavior modifica-^^. ' 
tion procedures in reaUife settings (7,17,213)^, and the techoi- 
calities of experimentally performing such studies (44,107,180, 
230) are discussed in a number of readily available sources* 
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BEH A VIORft MODIFICATION dHANGE 
PROCEDURES 



There are a variety of behavior modification techniques for improve 
ing behaviors. Each of themi in essence, are different'independent 
variables which may be used separately or in cpmbination with 
others to try. to change and improve students' behaviors, the de- 
pendent variable of interest to teachers/There are two basic prob= 
lems facing teachers in physical education settings. The first prob= 
lem is helping a student develop a new behavior, one that he or she 
isn't exhibiting up to the standards he or she should, or one that he 
Of she' isn't exhibiting at all— such as getting =an extremely slow 
jo^er to jog a mile in 15 minutes rather than 30 minutes^ or get- 
ting son^one who is afraid of entering the water to lie prone in the 
water. The second problem is keeping a behavior going, maintain- 
ing it at a particular level once it is developed, or improving it to an 
optimal level. In both instances one would want to provide appro- 
priate consequence^ for, these behaviors such as praise, free time 
activities, prizes, or whatever. A short discussion of two important 
procedures for helping students to develop new compiex motor or 
social skills will first^be presented, and then a discussion of social 
reinforcement techniques for maintaining and improving behaviors, 
will follow. 
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Procedures for Developing New Behaviors 



SHAPING PROCEDURES 

One teaching procedure everyone uses without kn6wing its 
technical term or the behaviofal principle on which it is based is 
shaping. .Wh*en a coach consiscently praises swimrners every time 
they swim a little faster than the last time and every time they break 
their own personal record, he's using a shaping procedure. (92) 
Shaping is defined as reinforcing successively closer and closer ap- 
proxin|ations to a desired behavior. It is a more refined v£rsion of 
the procedure used by children' to help someone find a hidden ob- 
ject by saying "You're getting warmer" each time they move closer 
CO the hidden object. When teachers structure a learning situation 
so that|they don't expect too much too quickly from, th^ir students, 
chey ai|e using a variation ot the shaping procedtire. Many ot the 
physical fitness and athletic skills they want to develop in their 
students are only in the formative stages. A teacher s task is to take 
each srudenc from w^here he e^r she happens to be and develop his 
or her behavior to some acceptable level oi pertormance. Coaching 
and athletic magazines and journals yield numerous anecdotal 
examples c^f using step-by-step procedures to take students from 
one level of performance to a much higher level, in fencing (209) 
and in weight lifting (200), to mention but two examples. Shaping 
can even be used to individualize a whole curriculum by breakini? it 
into a number of sequential substeps fc^r students to master. (76) 

One of the suggestic^ns of the AAHPER position papers on 
physical education (20,108) was that there should be a much more 
systematic sequential devekjpmenc ot physical education skills. 
From a behavioral viewpoint the position papers are advocating us-- 
ing shaping procedures as are those %vho promote individualized 
instruction in physical education. (76) Having clear-cut jnehaviorLtl 
subgoals for students to master step- by -step has many advantages 
for both students and teachers. Teachers would be able=^o indi= 
vidualize programs much more easily and to state their behavioral . 
goals mc^rc specifically. Students would know exactly where they 
are and what they have to do on any particular day m order to 
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progress towards their goal (200) And if daily behavioral reccjrds 
are kept for each student, then the student's rate of progress could 
be determined. These records coiuld be taken home and sho^^^n to 
parents, as one advocate of individualized instruction in physical 
education has suggested, (76) The behavior modification approach 
would go further and require the charring of records so that 
changes in = performance, including those small changes easily 
missed^ are more readily apparent. Using shaping procedures also 
helps to protect students from teachers who expect too much of 
them, and are demanding, as w^as John's teacher who demanded 
that he do 100 percent of the exercises, instead of using a shaping 
procedure (which was discussed in the section on charting). In fact, 
shaping procedures provide both teachers and students with the 
patience to'develop complex behaviors. Finally it helps everyone 
reach his or her goals, some more slowly than others. 

There are a number of interesting examples of how useful shap- ^ 
ing procedures can be to physical education teachers. These 
procedures have been used to get children to approach and use out- 
door play equipment. (30,79,97) They have' also been used to get 
geriatric patients to take longer walks, increasing the length of the 
walk from a few minutes to 1 5 minutes or so a day (190), and to get 
a mentally retarded spiNa bifida child to use crutches by using a U> 
step training program/ (89) Suggestions have been made tor the 
more intentional use of shaping procedures in teaching swim,- 
ming. (186) A 6-step program has been used to teach handicapped 
students the sidestroke and the backstroke. (70) A 16-siep shaping 
procedure has been used to get 5= to 12-year-old children into the 
water (122), and a 26-step shaping program has been-used to get 
17- to 19-year-olds to do the same thing. (204) 

A very important example of an application of shaping 
procedures is Cooper's aerobic training program. (40) Cooper has 
incorporajed a number of behavioral principles and procedures 
into his program without labeling or perhaps even recognizing 
them as such. His program is individually tailored for people of dif- 
ferent ages and provides a number of tables of prescriptions of dif- 
ferent exercise programs for the various ag^ groups. Each table 
consists of graduated exercise goals which guide the user in 
gradually increasing the extent of their exercising while si- 
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multaneously gr£idually decreasing tht timu to do this, thus increase 
ing one's aerobic (heart, lung) capacity. Cooper hiriiselt refers to his 
prograiTi as a progressive exercise technique and states that he 
considers this progression to be the ktfy to the program. The 
program has been structured so that the individual who follows it 
will expend the necessary amount of energy tu develop adequate 
heaft and lung capacity. Cooper's tables list points which an indi= 
vidual would earn on completing any particular step of the 
program. A total of ^ points a week, which can be obtained in a 
wide variety ot ways, is necessary to meet an adequate standard of 
aerobic capacity. (The pointf atcributed to the various activities 
were determined by caretul labc^rattjry experiments.) Keeping 
track c^f the number of points one gets for various kinds of different 
exercise or sports activities allows one to combine their effects and 
monitor his or her own progress. .Keeping track of the number c^f. 
points one earns each day provides an individual with constant 
feedback for the particular program. Cooper has made the observa= 
, tio^. "Here lies the unique menr of the aerobic system: you can 
measure your own progress. . . (4():17) Cooper s aerobic pro- 
gram is such an excellent application of shaping procedures that the 
behavior modification approach would offer only a minor (but use- 
ful) su^estic^n for .improving the program— keeping a pictorial 
chart ot the daily points one earns instead ot just writing them 
down on a piece^of paper. 

Cooper s'^aerobic program has been used m combination with a 
token system, to help a young wT)man jog more each day. ( K) I ) The 
program has also been used with almost 800 junior high= schc)ol 
students. (41) These students increased the distance they could run 
in Cooper's I2=minute test by l^J percent after following his 
■ program . In co n t ras t , a control g ro u p o f s t u d e n t s w h o to ok regular 
gym classes made no impr(jvement at all from the pre-test to the 
posr^test. Here we have an example of the large scale applicability 
of a behavujral shaping precedure. If Cooper's program and shap- 
ing procedures in general were more widely used in physical eLluca^ 
tion and exercise training, it is quite conceivable chat the health of 
the nation would be improved substantially. 

rile systematic use of shapmg procedures m physical education 
settings has a number of important advantages to offer. The 
procedures inform students of the desired goal, allowing them to 
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keep track of their own pfogress and to see what remains to reach 
the goal. Not knowing where one is going, how far one has gone, or 
how far one yet has to gor is a state of affairs no one wants. Another 
advantage of using shaping procedures more systernatically* and 
making the steps piibhc, is that anyone can pick up where one 
teacher left off, the teacher in the next grade or school, a substitute 
teacher, or even a parent or student. Knowing what is expected of 
him or her, and what the next steps are, students would become 
more actively engaged in their physical education training. Using 
shaping procedures teaches everycsne involved a very important 
lesson; with patience, even the most difficult behaviors can be 
learned. Shaping can best be remembered as simply, "little steps 
for little feet/' 

PROMPTING -PADINC PROCEDURES 

A second type of teaching procedure commonly used in physical 
educatjon settings without knowing its technical name or the un- 
derlying behavioral principle is prompting-fading. Whenever a 
teacher gives a student any kind of physical help or guidance in 
performing some cask, the teacher is prompting a behavior to oc- 
cur. Positioning a student*s body in some way is one example, 
standing behind someone and helping him or her swing a golf club 
or a baseball bat is another. Holding a student in the water so that 
he or she doesn't sink is a prompting procedure, as is holding a two= 
wheeled bicycle so that a child can ride it. Prompting is defined as 
any antecedent event which helps to start a behavior. A promptcan 
be any kind of an event, a verbalization, actual physical guidance, 
some soft of cue, or even some physical device which helps a be- 
havior to occur. An inflection of o^je's voice can be used as a 
prompt'to get a behavior going, "Begin on the count of three: one, 
tw6,tHREE!'' 

At the lower grades physical education teachers encounter 
students who don't know left from right. In trying to teach them 
left from right they often meet with failure, and a typical way of 
resolving this problem is to do nothing, attribute the failure to their 
"age," "level of maturation," "perceptual awareness," or "lack of 
appropriate cognitive development." A prompting-fading 
procedure, however, can turn such failures into successes long 
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before the students mature. Just put a big circle on the student's 
right hand with a marking pen (or a piece of masking tape, or a rib- 
bon). Now the students always will know which is their right hand. 
With appropriate practice the penned circle should be gradually 
made smaller and smaller (faded) while the student continues to 
retain the learned behavior, until the prompt is completely taken 
away and the student can tell left and right without the help of the 
prompt. Any student, even those in adaptive physical education, 
will learn left from right, and almost immediateiy. To handle prob- 
lems of the mirror image the teacher would put a mark (prompt) on 
his or her own right hand. 

Various ^inds ,of physrcal devices already are functioning as 
prompts in physical education settings. A commercially available 
device consisting of a pair of collars that positions one's wrist and 
che^^ putter in the proper position are used by golfers co facilitate a 
pendulum-like arc in their putting. The safety harnesses used by 
gymnasts on the trampoline, balance beam, and for floor exercises 
is another example of a physical prompting device, as are water 
wfngs and other kinds of flotation devices. 

The goal in physical education training is to get students 
eventually to perform various behaviors and sports skills without 
assistance. Therefore a teacher would want to decrease gradually 
the extent to which assistance is given in holding a golf club or 
baseball bat, keeping afloat in the water, or working out on a 
balance beam. Doing so is equivalent to using a fading procedure. 
Fading is defined as the gradual removal of a prompt. Ic amounts to 
^ihdrawing whatever kinds of assistance or guidance were initially 
used to help stare a behavior. 

Prompting-fading procedures are used when a student can't 
exhibit a behavior by himself or ^herself. It's important that the 
assistance given a student is gradually withdrawn (faded;. If the 
withdrawing of support is coo abrupt then a student may become 
upset, and even fail. To avoid abrupt fading, the physical education 
skills or sports skills can be divided arbitrarily into a number" of 
levels to coincide with the same number of fading levels. Then as a 
student progresses to the next level of the physical education or 
sports skill his or her prompt will automatically by reduced to the 
appropriate fading level, ^Wheh gradual fading becomes a standard 
training procedure in physical education, then students can see the 
extent^of their progress as prompts are systemutically hided. This 
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progress can be visually shown to students on charts, and both 
teacher and student will know exactly what is happening. 

When students are given lighter or modified sports equipnient a 
prompting procedure is being used, (250) Problems can arise if 
students continually use modified equipment. They may become 
Overtrained on it and may not perform as well as they should when 
they have to use standard equipment. If the equipment in the 
major kinds of sports and physical fitness activities were graduated 
in weight (or some other relevant attribute), then students could 
begin with the weight level that felt comfortable and afforded them 
some success. As their performlnce progressed, they would 
gradually replace their equipment with a heavier model until they 
could perform adequately using standard equipment. Water wings 
and other kinds of flotation devices used in teaching swimming 
could be adapted in this way for the purpose of fading the support 
chey give to swimmers. Although it has been demonstrated that it is 
more effective to teach swimming with water wings than without 
them, these prompts are usually removed very abruptly. (102) It 
should be much more efficient, and effectives to use a number of 
water wings with different degrees of buoyancy. Students could 
then use the water wings in order, progressing from the most 
buoyant to the least buoyant, gradually learning to swim more and 
more under their own power: 

Along with shaping and prompting=fading procedures teachers 
often use demonstrations to teach new behaviors. This method 
amounts to a modeUng or imitation procedure. It too is a very im- 
portant teaching tool. However, it has not been explored as much 
in physical education settings as it has in other areas, (10) A very 
useful manual on the use of imitation in educational settings is 
available, (219) Several general discussions of the use of shaping 
and prompting=fading and also available (1333,151): one deals 
specifically with physical education, (189) A number of sources are 
especially useful" becaiise they have step-by=step detailed programs 
(with pictures) of shaping, prompting-fading, and imitation 
.'procedures for teaching a variety of behaviors (167,242,243); one 
of these would be most useful in teaching sports and recreational 
behaviors, (242) Although the procedures discussed in these 
sources deal with their applications to handicapped and retarded in- 
dividuals, the general principles and procedures are applicable to 
individuals of all kinds, and all ages, and in any setting. 
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Procedures for Increasing and Decreasing Behaviors 

There are a variety of consequences which may function to increase 
Or decrease behaviors. Verbal praise is one such consequence; it 
frequently functions ^s a reinforcenient. Consequently^social rein- 
forcement procedures are the most important procedures anyone 
can use to improve any behavior. Teachers should always use social 
reinforcement procedures, either alone or in addition to other 
procedures for increasing behaviors, such as activity or token rein- 
forcement procedures. They should also always use social rein- 
forcement procedures when they use a punishment procedure to 
decrease some inappropriate behavior. If one were to observe 
teachers who are very successful in teaching' physical education 
skillSj one would find them lavishly praising their students. Be- 
havior modification research has gone beyond simple observation 
and looked into the complexities of social reinforcement to show 
us how to use it most effectively. The single most important 
procedure a physical education teacher could learn from the be= 
havior modification approach js how best to use verbal praise as^ 
social reinforcement, 

SOCIAL REINFORCEMENT PROCEDURES 

All teachers are very much interested in how to motivate studentsr" 
They are curious about what some teachers do that makes them 
more effective than others. This concern is reflected in physical 
education articles appearing in both coaching and research^ 
oriented journals. The focus of mterest is the teacher's behaviorSj 
primarily verbal behaviors. The nice things teachers say are thought 
to be of crucial importance m teachmg. Articles from coaching 
journals urge teachers to use "verbal incentives" (218), and to **al= 
ways encourage, and never discourage. (236) They suggest that 
verbal praise is the most common form of positive motivation 
(118)i that one should verbally praise students as much as possible, 
even "brag" about them \92), and that one should "never miss op- 
portunities to praise someone for a good performance. " (232) Al- 
though the authors of these and many other articles of this type 
don't offer any concrete evidence for rheir opinions, behavioral 
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Studies in the schools have found it very good advice. These 
authors also offer ocher kinds of advice* such as advocating "scold- 
ing" (218)^ or saying chat Vtoo much praise can weaken its effecc/' 
or that a ''blend of criticism and prarse'' tailored to 'each student*s 
needs can be beneficial to him or her (232) for which no evidence 
has been found. ' > 

After it was suggested thit physical educators should spend 'more 
time . descriptively situdying ceacher^student inceractibns 44), a 
number of individuals developed a variety of ways of doing 
so, (66, 159, 198,24B^-Unforcunately, each investigator developed a 
separate cacegofy system^ with a distinct rerminology and particular 
descriptions of what constitutes each category of behavioK In fact, 
the investigators have pinpointed similar sounding behaviors in dif- 
ferent ways in some instances, and in other instances they haven't 
given adequate behavioral <iescriptions of Tbehaviors. Con= 
sequ^tly_, it is difficult to cbmpare^resulcs obtained from these dif- 
ferent systerris- One study relating the climate of a class (supportive 
or defensive) with teacher behaviors. raced actual teacher'behaviiors 
according to whether they w^ere positive emotive' behaviors'' or 
"negative emotivfe behavioxs.*' These gross behavioral categbriza= 
cions^-were compared with the results obtained from using other 
kinds of category systems to study teacher behaviors in the 
classroom. An examination of these behavioral categories (19: 
344-^5) shows chac che common terms used co describe positive 
emotive teacher behaviors are approval, riassura»ce. praise, en- 
. cou rage . support ive heha i io r, sho u 's affeciive he ha v tors : and the com- 
mon terms to describe negative embcive teacher behaviors are be- 
havioral, disapproval, deprecatiNg st 14 dents, criticisms , justifies au- 
thority, uses 'sarcasm, threatens, or reproves. Ihese two broad classes 
. o| teacher verbal behaviors identified in these varied educational 
studies are roughly comparable co che more general terms teacher 
verhal prai^se and teacher verbal criticism. 

Although both the anecdotal advice and the results of descrip= 
tive studies of ceachers' verbal interaccions with students em= 
phasize the importance of a teacher's praise and criticism, neither 
actually demonstraces it: they don't show a functional relationship 
between praising and criticizing and a student's academic or social 
performance. Behavior modification studies in the schools 
repeatedly demonstrate chat a teacher's verbal praises and 
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criticisms are v^ry important independent variables which atfect 
students behaviors for better and for worse. Using verbal praise 
done can improve a student's behaviors in nursery grades (2), ele- 
mentary (81), or high schooL (144) Verbal praise can improve a^ 
child's walking (8^), the walking of geriatf ic patients (190), and the 
extent to which normal (30,97), or brain injured children use 
monkey bars or climbing frames (79). These and other studies on 
^ using verbal praise in the classroom also offer physical education 
teachers very specific advice on. exactly how to change their prais^ 
inf and criticizing in order to mofe effectively generate desirable 
academic and/or social behaviors in their students. 

Befbre considering this experimental evidence and its implica= 
tions for helping to implement the physical education curriculum, 
consider some reaUlife situations and you will see that social conse^ 
quences are very important for all of us. Students interact quite dit- 
ferendy with their own teachers as compared with substitute 
teachers, or with other teachers in their school setting. They may 
be devils with one teacher and angels with others, all within a mat^ 
ter of a few minutes. The same thing happens at home. Chddren 
may behave very well with baby sitters or grandparents but fight 
and produce problems with their parents. Conversely, they may 
cause all sorts of commotion and problems for the sitters or 
grandparents, but be very good with their parents. In other words, 
children seem to behave in different ways depending upon whom 
. they are with. These kinds of common anecdotal observations sug- 
gest strongly that what goes on between children and adults, espe- 
cially in terms of the consequences adults provide tor children, is 
very important. Behavior modification experiments in the school, 
home, and other settings show that functional relationship 
benveen social consequences and behavior does exist. 

A variety of social consequences, praising, complimenting, smil- 
ing, patting on the head (even frowning, and criticizing), have been 
shown to increase a variety of children's and adults' behaviors. 
When these or any ochef kinds of social consequences (even 
spanking a chiid) are shown to increase the frequency ot a behavior 
that follow, they are, technically, social reinforcements. A social 
reinfc^fcement is defined as am sonal co>is^(/i/eNce oj a hehcu ior which 
increases the occnrretice of the hehin inr ni thefNiNn:. So a social rcin^ 
fcircement is a social event which lolluws a behavu^r and mcreases 
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the frequency of that behavior. Social consequences supplied by 
nursery school teachers (25), elementary school teachers (81,130, 
226), high school teachers (144), and, yes, principals (42) have alf 
been demonstrated to function as social reinforcement for 
students. Children can even provide social consequences that 
irnprove their teacher's behaviofs. (45) Praise can also be very ef- 
fective when used by parents at home to help improve school-re- 
lated behaviors (79,237). Any teacher consequence, regardless of 
what it is, even scolding, might function as a social reinforcement. 
» It is important to keep good data and charts in order to determine if 
a particular social consequence does, indeed, function as a social 
reinforcement and to identify those social consequences that 
generally work as social reinforcements, Keeping good records of 
'^what is happening allows pne co see what effects a change in a 
teacher's behavior is having on his or her scudencs. Without records 
one ^an't tell what is happenmg, and one may^be easily deceived- 
Maybe a teacher's scolding does improve a student's behavior, 
maybe not. Without records we might chink the scolding works: 
but if a chart shows that the frequency of hitting by a student 
increases when the teacher scolds (as ct^mpared to hitting behavior 
without the scolding), then we know otherw'ise. Behavioral recor^f/ 
and charts can't deceive us. 

Classroom Dtsciplirii and Social ReiPiforCement 

Some teachers may spend a great deal of time just repeating 
instructions and going over the rules again and again. Instfuctions 
are a form of antecedent events which are given in the hope that 
they will make certain behaviors occur. When studerits don't follow 
instructions or rules, teachers may wbnder why. The teachers may 
not have provided students with apprcJpriace consequences 
whenever they did follow the instructions. (16) The relative effec- 
tiveness of simply reciting classroom rules, merely ignoring inap- 
propriate behaviors, and praising students for appropriate be- 
haviors have been experimentally analyzed in a number of recent 
studies. (79,8 1 , 1 78) Simply reciting the rules to students was found 
not to be very effective. Merely ignoring unwanted behaviors (and 
not rdoing anything else) was also found inefYective. Praising 
students for their performance was found to be most effective m at- 
taining classroijm cc?ntroL Once a teacher becomes aware of what 
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he or she Is actually doing in the classroom, and how to use praise 
and criticism more effecti^ly, then students^ behaviors can 
improve very significantly. 

Numerous behavioral studies have shown that teachers unknow- 
ingly, and accidentally, produce many of the behavioral discipline 
problems they have with their students. A general finding is that 
when teachers; verbal criticisms exceed their verbal praises to a 
certain degree, a student, several students, or a whole class can go 
out of control The study mentioned ^earlier, dealing with sit=down 
commands, dramatically illustrates this phenomenon. When 
teachers increased their sit-down ^commands (in an effort to have 
more students seated), more students stood up. When they 
reduced their sit=down commands to very few, fewer students 
stood up. But when they reduced their sit-down commands to zeror 
(consistently ignoring those standing "up) and simultaneously 
praised other students as they were sitting (something they never 
did before)/ fewer students were standing up than ever before. 
(l3l)vThis study demonstrated that a large number of teacher 
verbal criticisms combined with fewer verbal praises actually fmic= 
tioned as a social reinforcement and produced discipline problems 
in the class. This same phenomenon was also demonstrated in a 
dass which initially was in perfect control When the teacher 
systematically increased the number of times she criticized the class 
while simultaneously reducing the number of times she»raised the 
class, the class went put of control (226) The lesson these and 
other studies demonstrate should be self-evident. 

Teacher criticisms can also have detrimental effects on acQdemic 
perfbrmances of various kinds. A recent study has shown that talk= 
ing to children about' the digit reversals they make, actually 
increases these kinds of errors. .(84) Teachers have always cor= 
rected errors of one sort or another, and on the basis of various be- 
havioral studies oneway begin to wonder what good (or bad) it 
may have been doing. One may also begin to wonder if it is better 
to put big X's through a student^s errors, or is it better to leave the 
mistakes" unmarked and merely put big C"s through the correct 
answers on a student's paper.'* 

Observations of literally thousands of teachers have shown that 
where things aren't going well teachers criticize much more often 
thar^they praise. They criticize aruund four to five times more than 
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they praise. (133) O^e recent o^^rvational study of the relative 
verbal praise and criticism rates of teachers ffom a number of grade 
levels showed that up to the secondtgrade teachers dispensed more 
praises than criticisms to their students. Beyond th^ second grade 
teachers on the average dispensed more verbal criticisms than 
praises to their students. (245) Assuming that these findings would 
hold true throughout the country, then there should be great 
concern over this matter. Evidence from a variety of other sources 
suggests that this phenomenon may, indeed, be quite universal, not 
only in the schools but in institutions (71,240), and the home (96, 
247) as well, " ' 

Teachers in ^physical education classes may also criticize more 
than they praise. At least one study, of 40 physical education 
teachers at the upper elementary, high school^ and college level, 
showed that 333 teacher verbalizations were criticisms or state- 
ments justifying authority, while only 94 verbalkations were praise 
or encouragement. Of the thousands of verbalizadons which were 
recorded from these teachers (12,620), they were criticizing 2.6 
percent of the time while praising only ,7 percent. They were pro- 
ducing around 4 criticisms for every verbal praise. (159) Consider- 
ing the total number of students these 40 teachers were teaching, 
one can only conclude that very few were getting praised by their 
teachers. Students should be caught more often being good (and 
praised) than being bad (and criticized). 

Safety in the Gym and Social Reinforcement 

Recognizing that aHverse effects can occur when one criticizes and 
complains more- often than when one praises and compliments, 
teachers could apply this knowledge to prevent numerous prob- 
lems they encounter in the classrooni^ or gymnasium. Consider the 
problem of physical safety. One estimate of the frequency of school 
accidents is that around 50 percent of them occur during physical 
education training, and that 65 percent of these occur during class 
instructional periods. For this reason physical education teachers 
are urged to be more,concerned with safety education, bbth while 
in college and as a practicing physieal education teacher. (54) What 
kind of training should physical education teachers get so that they 
can prevent more accidents in the gymnasium P What can a teacher 
do to decrease the possibility of accidents in the gym classes? 
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A behavioral-anLilysi-S of the safety problem would involve look- 
ing for possible aritecedents and consequences of accidents. It is 
conceivabje that atcehding and criticizing inappropriate and dan- 
gerous behaviors in a gymnasium may actually increase them> On. 
the other hand, if students are'praised whenever they exhibit "safe" 
behavio^s^ Uuring gym class, these safe behaviors should, most 
probabr^^ifacrease in frequency (and preclude the occurrendS of an 
accident)]^ How tjften does the average physical education teacher 
praise students. when they perform in an appropriate and safe man- 
ner?' PerhSps each ceacher should set a goal of praising each day at 
4east 10 d|fftrent students in each gym elms for doing som.ethingdn 
a safe ^fcner. The students will continually be reminded to 
perfarm 'Stately and everyone will be eventually praised. Such a 
tactic can only produce positive results. ^ ^ 

fiow to M%iM Verba/ Praise More Effect ire 
with Stucie?2ts 

If a, number ofspecific suggestions, based on behavior modification 
researchyone in the schools, were incorporated by physical educa= 
tion teachers into" their teaching methods, they could maximize 
their teaching effectiveness with their students. These specific su^- 
gesiio^%rfe ail aimed at enhancing the extent to which a teacher's 
verbai^^ises can function as social reinforcements for their 
student^%ach of them is abased upon what other teachers have 
dqne, arl&ach has been experimentally demonstrated to be etfec- 
cive. Eac^^ggestion should help to increase the number of times a 
.teacher positively interacts with each student. The general lesson 
kit any teacher to learn from these suggestions is to mt)nmm the 
criticism, and rane the praise! More specifically; 

L K^i'p a iJjil) loufil J ml thart nf lirbui praiyvs ^iit/j to mJiiiUUiih 
■ ' ihi/Jfcfi ido mn include class pnusc) (nr ac least (jnc^haU hour a 
' preferably durinii an instruccionah penicnl. One need nor 

count verbal criticisms, unless so dc^sireJ. Incrtrnse rhe praise rate 
/^^C^ 'to at least oiil- time every tsw) minutes on clic averai/e (11 per 

half=hour,> pc-r hniir, 110- 1 HO per day). If this ract^ has already 

been reached, increase praising much as possible;. {iU) U)unt= 
> ing one's tiwn/ verbal praises and chartini/ them each day will 

make a ceacher very much aware t)f his or hur praising behavior. 

Fur many teachers, just seeing this teedback and knowing a 
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speciftc goal to aEtain will be sufficient to. incf ease their verbal 
praise. The others mdy have to ^peal to sbmeone'elsei a spouse, 
perhaps, to provide additional consequences (a special meaU be- 
ing taken out to dinner, being allowed to skip a household chore, 
etc.) for successfully iftcreasing the" rare of praising. If necelsary 
one could provide consequences (a movie, weekend trip, a book, 
etc.) oneself. * 

Praise sttidents about ^({uaily. Both casual and systematic observa- 
cion of the classroom show that many students don't receive their 
fair share of teacher attention. In lower grades teachers may ask 
their students to keep track of the teacher's praises by tallying 
cheni on dards. Moving arOund the classroom or gy*, the teacher 
can see if the praises and compliments are being distributed 
abouc equally. For older children, ancf adult students, the teacher 
could keep crack of this distribution of praises on a^piece'of 
paper, or artsitrarily divide the class into subgroups and make 
sure chat each member of a subgroup is praised before going on 
to the next subgroup (192), or give students tokens for their 
"^performance. (139) In the token procedure, the token serves as a 
cue for the teacher to praise the student each time a token is 
given. If each student wciuld receive only a certain number of to- 
kens during each gym period, ij will insure that the ''teacher 
praises each class member equally. There are other ways to aid a 
teacher in'dispensinii praise equallv amonfi students. (29) 
Praise the xiiijitii's bihaviors fU well as the simieNi. Praise should be 
descriptive. Mentioning the behavior one is praising, e.g., "You 
had a much smoother transition this time with your left leg exten- 
sion during your turn iqto stage front," should be more efleetive ^ 
in increasing that particular behavior of a dancer than merely say- 
ing, "I liked the Way you did it this time a lot better." Behavioral 
research has shown that descriptive verbal praise is more eflec- 
tive in generating various kmds of behaviors than nondescriptive 
praise. (67, ?3) It has been suggesced chat providing performance 
information along with positive evaluative comments m§y be one 
of the most important tasks of a physical educator. (248) And yet 
observational studies of physical education teachers have shown 
that teachers don't mention behaviors very often when they 
praise. They tend to use repetitive patterns of words, in many * 
cases, the same words, arid often %vords only remofely related to A 
student's specific perfon^nce. (66) Although feedback ac- 
Tc)unTCd^3Y^n1iBlDf^porti^5^^ 

in another study, most often the teachers' verbalization s wc^e. 
quite neutral and redundant, suth as saying "okay" and "all right." 
(198) A recent Study of teaching handicapped children how to 
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swim has Uem<Tnstrated that task=spedfic pfaise plus corrections 
was much more effective iir teaching them to swim than was 
non=task-specific praise- (70) 

4/ Igmn inappropriate behaviors unless .they are dangerouSi or 
' extfemely disfupfive to others. A teacher always has the choice of 
caEching one student being bad, or catching another student be- 
ing good at any given moment in a class- The time which is Spent 
criticising one studenLfor being bad canr always be spent praising 
another student for being goo3. Rather than fuss about a student 
doing something annoying, find another student whose perfor- 
mance could be praised. Knowing the effects praise and criticism 
can have on children's behaviors, the choice a teacher should 
make in such situations should be quift clear. (84, iSOilBl) A 
teacher can be aided in ignoring a student's behavior by turning 
hii or her back on the student and finding another student behav- 

^ ing appropriately and praising him or her. 

5, Maintain a 5:1 praiselcriiivism ^rafio. " As m.entioned earlier,- 
teachers criticize more than they.-'praise (around four or five 
criticisms per praise) w*hen things.aren't going welL ( 133) When^ 
this ratio is reversed to praising four or five times more than 
criticising^ things caff gc? very well in the classroom^ A teacher can 
maintain this praise/criticism ratio by saying penance after having 
criticized a student. Every time on verbally criticizing any 
student, the teacher must immediately make at least five different 
nice comments to five different students before again cricicizing 
any other student. This penance technique helps to-insure that 
praise is increased and spread among more students. Besides, no 
criticism takes place .during the penance: The result is a more 
positive atmosphere in the classroom or the gymnasium. Actually 
teachers can criticize as much as they want as long as tKey keep 
the 5; I praise/criticism ratio. A teacher will invariably criticize 
every now and then, but keeping to W: 1 ratio, criticizing in an at- 
mosphere of praise, will help achieve success. (29,133) 

6. Criiitize softly arid i/irectiy to the individual(s) involved, Be= 
havioral studies have demonstrated that loud reprimands may 

^actually increase ^e inappropriate behaviors of some students 
while soft reprimands resulted in better contrcjl for many 
students. ( 164) Instead of yelling at someone across the gy m, or a 
playing field. Walk over to the individual, \^^Jhen poj^ible, ^nd 
speak softly, Someoqe having been yelled at is most apt to yell 
back. Yelling loudly is a common antecedent event w^hich can 

"i^ulckly^Vscalace'into a shouting Battle^btWTOn srT^acher^Tmd- 
student(s). 'It's better f(? criticize softly and praise loudly. . ^ 
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Tha suggestions made thus far, about enhancing a teacher s social 
consaquences so that they cah function as possible social ceinforca- 
ments for students, have only dealt with a teachar s verbal praises. 
Nonvtrbal social consequences such as a smile, a pat on the back, a 
nod of the ha^d, ate, are also social consaquances which can also 
function as sociaJ reinforcamants. ( 107) These nonverbal social 
consequences invariably accompany verbal praises and should, of 
course^ be used as much as possible. The waalth of behavior 
modification resaarch in tha schools has concerned primarily the_ ef- 
fects a taachar's verbal praises can have on scudents* behaviors. It is 
much easiar to keep track of verbal praises than^nonverbal social 
consaquences. Because it's easier to count verbal praises cRan non- 
verbal consequences and because so many behavioral, studies have 
shown how very effective verbal praise is in improving behaviors, 
the behavior modification approach advocat^ chat teachers try to 
maximize the extent to which they verbally praise their sfudanti. 

Physical education teachers should be forewarned. Once a 
teacher^ begins to change his or her own classroom behaviors 
(dispensing more praise than usual), students will become aware of 
it and a short period of stress and storm, may arise as everyone in- 
volved gets used CO the teacher s new behavior patterns. If scudencs 
show some concern for what's happening, and/or if a teacher be- 
comes somew^hat embarrassed or self-conscious about what is gomg 
on, it is a very good sign. It means that che t^char is actually mak- 
ing changes in the teaching procedures and that something is hap- 
pening. Keep it up. It should lead to improvements in the students' 
performance. / 

It's^jnore diffifflJ to change some teachers' behaviors than 
others. As one study showed, keeping a chare of one's praises to 
students was not effective in increasing the praising behavior of 
every teacher, (234) When the' teachers then had cones piped in- 
termittaritly into their classrooms over an incercom and were co 
praise a student whenever they heard a cone, more teachers 
increased their praising behavior. There are other procedures for 
changing a teacher's behaviors when a ceacher may not be able tcj 
do it too well alone. As a matter of fact, a great deal of recent be- 
^havioral work has been concerned with how best to teach teachers 
^^and^'dtKefrTo change TWir mtf r^fitfrfs^^ich^ studerics^md ^ofher & 
they interact with during their everyday lives. A recent book on 

( • • • . ^ 
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training individuals in the use of behavior modificacion procedures 
should be very valuable to physical education teachers and/or 
collage professors of physical education. It has a number of arcicles 
on teaching others how. to use behavior rnodificacion prcicedures in 
the school, the home, and other settings. (25.1) A recent article has 
a very useful summary of studies concerned with teaching others 
how to use behavior modification procedureSi and it offers very 
specific guidelines on how best to do this. (125) It should be 
particularly worthwhile for anyone involved in either pre-service or 
in-service training of physical education teachers. 

The-'Bug-in-the-Ear'asaTraiHingDeinci 

A problem in helping teachers Ghange their behaviors in the 
classroom is how to give them inimediate feedback about what they 
are doing. If a supervising teacher or someone else does this as a 
teacher is teaching, it can interfere with what the teacher is doing. 
If feedback is given after a lessoni it is not of any use to the teacher 
until some future time, and even so, it may not be of any practical 
use at all because -a similar situation where the advice may be put to 
work may not happen to the teacher for some days, weeks, or even 
months. This problem exists whether feedback is given orally or in 
the forr^ of TV feedback of a teacher's perfQrmance. But how can 
someone give a teacher immediate feedback fo a student's perfor- 
mance that doesn't interfere wit+i what is going on and that can be 
immediately used by a teacher to improve teaching? One very ef= 
fective way of doing this by having a teacher wear a "bug-in=the- 
ear/' . ■ " ' ^ 

The bug=in=che=ear is a physical device which has been rather ex- 
tensively .used tc3 improve teachers behaviors, and which has alscs 
been fcsund to be usetui in improving students* behaviors. I^t has 
also been very useful as a craining device in directly improving the 
behavior est children and husbands and wives at home. It can be 
extremely useful in physical education settings* boch in the training 
of teachers and/coaches and their students and/or athletes. The 
bug=in-tlye=ear is a radio-controlled receiver which fits into the ear 
like a hearing aid. Such a device can be obtained commercially or 
ha^idmaue^i n .various waySi_(2X4 j^Nii'^^icUy^^XM iadiMiiiuais^wLn^ 
Citizen Band radios, and they can easily be adapted to be uied 
with a bug=in-che-ear. In usin^ a bu||=in-the-ear a teacher or coach 
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could just talk into a microphone, and the student and/or athlete 
wearing the bug-in-the-eaf would hear what was being said^ regard- 
less of what was happening all around him or her and fegardless of 
how noisy it is. This radio-controlled device allows a teacher to give 
imfnediate individualized verbal attention to a student without dis= 
rupting the studehts activity or of those around the student. A 
teacher could continually guide and shape a student's responses 
even at long distance with this device.'' With variations and adap- 
tions the bug-in-the-ear can be used witT) a number of individuals at 
the same time, as in teaching or coaching a number of individuals 
on a team simultaneously. The bug-in-the-ear promises to be a 
most important innovation in physical education forgiving students 
the kind' of immediate feedback which will positively benefit them 
in improving upon their physical fitness and athletic skills, 

ACTIVITY REINFORCEMENT PROCEDURES 

Most students' behaviors will improve when their teacher 
systematically increases just his or her social consequences. For 
those that don't, other kinds of consequences may have to be used 
in addition to verbal praises. (22) Conceivably any kind of an event 
can be used by a teacher as a consequence for a student's behavior. 
Physical educators and coaches have always used a wide variety of 
incentives or awards for students and/or athletes. Coaching 
journals are full of articles describing ways to motivace achleteSi 
from giving them decals for their helmets in football (218)* or plac= 
ing €tars on a bulletin board in baseball (91), to giving them points 
or tokens for their performances which they can then exchange for 
decals (34), ice cream (168), or other kinds of awards, even varsity 
letters. (148) These kinds of consequences may be quite effective 
in many cases, whereas in other cases they may not work at alL 
Regardless of whether they work or not, the teacher or coach who 
uses them is trying to increase or improve behaviors by manipulat- 
ing consequences. 

Giving objects of various kinds for performance can increase de= 
sirable behaviors; if so, the objects are functioning as remforce- 
ifTtTTf^. ^^fter"k1nd¥^of TDrf sequelTce^Fcan" also" 3e~ effective. Two 
very important kinds of consequences which have been extensi vely 
studied in educational settings are activity and token reinforce- 
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ments. The teacher who lets Juan work on the trampoline if he 
comes to the gym on time, who lets Mary work on che uneven bars 
if she helps other students rope climb, and who lets Larry help with 
dlean-up if he does his headstand exercises corriectly, is a teacher 
who is letting these students do*something they really like'to do if' 
they first, do something they might not like doing very much. 
Teachers and parents frequently use these kinds of consequences 
without realiiing they may be using a reinforcement proeedure, 
"Brush your teeth, and then you can go out and play," or "Do your , 
homework, and then you can watch TV," are examples of using 
activity consequences. Behaviofal studies have shown that a dis- 
liked behavior can be increased in frequency if the person is 
allowed to do some activity he or she really likes to do immediately 
after. In other word^, following a low preference behavior by a high 
preference behavior often leads to m increase in frequency of the 
low preference behavior. In this situation, a person's behavior func- 
tions as a reinforcement for another'one of his or her behaviors; the 
individual is actually reinforcing himself or herself. Self-reinforce- 
ment has very important implications for adults and others who are 
concerned about keeping physically fit. Using activity conse,- 
quraces for exercising or dieting can function as reinforcements 
and can help one keep physically fit. Examples of ho'w adults havf 
used activity reinforcements as consequences for their exercising 
will be discussed later. 

4.a-^ctivity reinforcement is defined d.sany activity (behavior) an 
inditidual engages in following his or her own behavioj' which increases 
the occi^rrence of the behavior in the future. Using activity reinforce- 
menis to change and improve behaviors is sometimes referred to as 
using the ''Premack Principle," ^'Contingency Contracting," or 
''Grandma s Rule." Each of these terms are synonymous, and refer 
to the fact that many people will increase doing something they 
don't like to do in order to do something they like to do. 

The activity an individual engages in following his performing a 
low preference behavior can take place at school, at home, or any 
other plate. (180) Some examples of using activity reinforcements 
in physical education settings are; additional recreation time for 
^Senilig'a n^ew^WeriibWTO com.eTOa recrerapn centertt73), beTng 
taken out to dinner for keeping the weightroom clean (49), and, 
missing practice tor improving pne's pole vaultings (2 ^ Knding out 
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what activities students like can be determined by watching what 
thay do in the^^ree timej asking them directlyj or finding lists of 
possible jictivifils from behavior modification guides, A recent 
book lists many such activities. It also lists well over 200 different 
verbal praise words and sentences which teachers may find usefuf 
for varying the praises they give to their students, (132:178--80) 
Another source lists 65 verbal praise statements. (114) 

Using activities as consequences for a student's behaviors 
amounts to making a verbal contract. If a student does something 
^r the teacher, then the teacher will do something in return. Such 
contracts, which can also be put in written form, are especially use- 
ful in the upper grades. A recent book gives details on how to 
construct and u$e such written contracts. (53) For very young 
children, or some students in adaptive education classes, very effec- 
tive picture contracts (cartoons), which don't require any reading 
on the part of the student, will be found to be very useful. (115) 
When using activity reinforcements (and token reinforcement 
procedures also), it is important that students be actively involved 
in selecting the particular consequences and in defining the be- 
havior that has to precede the desired activity. When ^students 
deciddlbpon these things, they perform much b||ftr than when the 
teacher unilaterally imposes his or her own ex^PEatiotis on them. 
(127) Activity reinforcement procedures can be used with single 
ihdividuals or with a whole class. A very useful summary of group 
contingency procedurel in educational sertings cah^be consiflted 
for more detailed information. (86) : 

TOKEI^ REINPORCEMENt PROCEDURES- 

In most school situations students don e usually 'have an immediate 
opportunity to engage in activity consequences or to be given some 
sort of material consequence such as awards, decals, etc., for suc- 
cessfully exhibiting some behavior. These consequences may be 
^iven to them at the end of a class period, later on duririg the day or 
week,, or at home or some other place. In some instances the conse- 
quences may have to rake place some time in the future, and it may 
^^cine =or=-jpaore .weaks or. jeve r^maay^ m on th tef flre . a Mud&nX. 
receives a consequence he or she has been working for? To bridge 
the time gap between exhibiting appropriate physical education 
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and/or athletic behaviors and receiving the desired consequences 
teachers ;ftnd/or coaches .jnd^ give students points or tokens. Once a 
certain numBer of these tokens are accumulated, then the students 
would be able to turn them in for material objects or^activities tor 
which they are working.. Receiving money for working is an 
example of using .tokens, for the money can be turned in for 
various goods or acHviries. We live in a token economy. 

It is easy to find examples of token systems in physical education 
publications. There are general discussions about using them (6), 
discussions about using them for grading systems (63,147), in toot^ 
bkliia4), or crbss=country training ( 148, 168), to mention but a few. 
Although such paint or token systems may be quite widely used by 
both teachers arid coaches, very few of them are using the point or 
token systems as effectively as they can. One apparenc reason for 
-this is that they are unaware of the hundreds of published behavior 
modification studies on using token reinforcement procedures m 
sdi^?pl and other settings. The physical education articles on token 
systems show many deficiencies in the various applications of the 
token systems they describe. The situation may have been such that 
a student can only win once, even though he or she has accumu- 
lated a number of points for good behavior (148). or such that they 
can^t individualize a student^s program, or use shaping procedures 
with him or her, or such that students may notHibtain the conse- 
quences they have worked for. Students may even have to do, 
tedious work unnecessarily, such as iogging, in order to obtain con- 
sequences they had^ already earned. (168); Physical education 
teachers and coaches should be cautioned against using token fein- 
fbrcement prOGfedures, especially with a whole group of studentsoi^ 
athletes, .unless they are very well versed in the ABCVot the be- 
havioral approach. Many things can go wrong in using a token 
economy. For example, daily records of earnings and spending may 
not be kept and inflations and/or depressions can occur, students 
may steal tokens, students may earn too many tokens and they may 
not want to work anymore, students may lose all of their tokens 
and go bankrupt, they may be overtrained with a token system and 
become too dependent on it, they may not be able to turn their to- 
kens in soon enough foV them to be effective, or they may not have ^ 
enbilp^vamd^itcwmtfsw^mimr^ ^mdsr-they-cM-twft ^^^-<(>^- 
kens ]n for! A real-life exampie illustrates what can go wrong. (M6) 
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Teachers should become familiar with the published behavior 
modification studies of token reinforcemenf pfograms chat bear 
directly on their area of interest, and acquire a basic knowledge of 
the behavioral approach* especially pinpointing, counting, record- 
ing, charting, and evaluating what is happening, before ever at- 
tempting to conduct a large scale token reinforcement program. 

Much infornaation is available to guide one in using token rein- 
forcement procedures. An excellent article reviews token rein- 
forcement systems in the schools (163), and a book discusses the 
use of token reinforcement procedures in school settings in great 
detail. (239) A similar boqk should be most useful for teachers in 
adaptive physical education settings, or for any teacher who has to 
deal with similar problems. It offers very concrete and specific sug= 
gestions. (136) A recent article provides teachers with a systematic 
overview of common problems in running a token economy. (55) It 
describes the problems, su^ests how to remedy them, and most 
Important, explains how to structure the situation so that they don't 
occur. It is required reading for anyone cbntemplating using an 
elaborate token system with a group of students or athletes. In ad= 
dition to these potential technical problems, one must be aware 
that the administrators and the parents may have reservations or 
outright hostility toward such procedures. One should be prepared 
to deal with these concerns before beginning any such program. 

A frequently" voiced criticism of the-, token reinforcement 
procedure is that it. constitutes bribing. This criticism is a common 
misconception about using tokens. Knowing how to respond to 
siich a criticism can facilitate using such procedufes with one's 
students. Using tokens or points to teach children to read, write, or 
perform well in, physical education is not. bribing. A definition of 
bribing is giving momy andlor favim to someone doing some! hi ng illegal 
or immoraL It certainly isn't illegal or immoral for children or adults 
^^IpUrn to read or write or perform well in physical education, and 
^pny other activities. Another common concern is that students aU' 
*^ways have to be given tokens to do their school work. Correct usage 
of token reinforcement procedures requires students to be 
gradually weaned from them. Generally verbal praise would always 
be used with the tokens so that when the tokens are finally taken 
-awa^rWrbal^pc-aisfe al=one^ould -MkHatn-tlfU tiesirc^d^ be-ha^or. ^ - — 

A wide variety of cridcisms and concerns about behavior 
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modification in general, and coke n reinfofcement procedures in 
particular^ have been expressed from time to time. (249) Most of 
thesa concerns reflect a lack of information about the nature of bei 
havior modification and the correct use of the various behavioral 
procedureiV including token economies. Two very good dis- 
cussions of these cortimbn concerns are readily available and 
should be read and studied by anyone contemplating the use of 
token . reinforcement procedures . in school settings. ^(162,165) 
Once one becomes fully acquainted with the substance of these 
articles. One will be better able to .understand and answer the more 
common kinds of questions which ^are asked about behavior 
modification procedures in general and about particular token rein- 
forcefnent techniques. 

Befor© implementing a token reinforcement program, especially 
if it is^ with a whole group of students or athletes^ one should be- 
come thoroughly acquaintfd with the more relevant references 
mentioned above. If possible, one should also observe someone 
who is successfully using a token reinforcement program in a 
school or physical education setting, and talk to them about the 
intricacies of using tokens with students. Token reinforcement 
procedures were used in iKe previously mentioned studies dealing 
with weightlifting (49), pole vaulting (21), walking (190rl97), po$^- 
ture (57)* competition among handicapped children (110), and 
exercising, (101) Cooper s^agiobic training program. (40) is struc- 
tured so that points are d^Sinfed for following the progmm/The 
points alone* as consequences, ^ay be effective' For many indi= 
viduals to persist in the program. Weeping a chart of the points ob- 
tained may makp the point system more effective. One might even 
use them as tokens to be turned in for Various activities or other 
consequences. Cooper even suggested to one individual who had 
trouble getting a&lescents to stick to the aerobic program that he 
might give them various kinds of patches ^for the pomts they 
earned. (40:164) He was su^esting a simple token system. Be- 
cause his system involves shaping and a point system which had 
been very carefully and scientifically determined, his system can be 
very easily incorporated into a token reinforcement program. 
Combined with a token remforcement program it profiles to be a 
V€f iftipcjff ah" met e f f ec 1 1 ^e way of i mpro vi ng f fie ph ys i cal fitness 
of Jiterally many, many thousands of young students and adults of 



all ages. The previously rnentioned study of how a young woman 
aarned quarcers for jogging accordiqg co the criteria of Cooper's 
program illuscraces ^how a token prdgram can be very successfuJiy 
combined with his program to improve someone's physical wpIU 
being substantially. (101) 

PUNISHMENT PROCEDURES 

f ' ■ ^ ■ * 

= When students engage in behaviors which are dangerous in any 
way* which seriously interfere with their own lear^ning or that of 
others, or which for other reasons may be deemed by a teacher or 
others to be maladaptive, teachers will want to decrease these kinds 
of behaviors very quickly. Because* numerous studies have 
demonstrated that merely ignoring behaviors often won't make 
them go away (130,183), it is necessary to do something to stop or 
decrease the behaviors quickly. An excellent discussion ofiche na-* 
ture of punishment that will hejp to dispel many common miscon- 
ceptions can be found in a very informative book of use to teachers^ 
coaches, and parents^ (12) 

Unfortunately when many individuals try to punish others for 
their inappropriate behaviors, they often do so in a vindictive and 
harsh manner. Students may be made to do something thqy don't 
jike to do, they may be kept after school* or they may, even be sus= 
pended from school or an athletic team. If a student swears at a 
teacher, it would not be uncommon for the teacher to hold a 
grudge against' the student. As a result of this grudge, the teacher 
won't interact with the student in the future as positively as in the 
immediate past, and the effect of this will be that the student will be 
ignored by the teacher sometimes when he or she is behaving ap- 
propriately. Holding a grudge has tfie effect of reducing positive 
social interaction between individuals, Igngring the appropriate be- 
haviors of students who have misbehaved is a very conimon error 
of both teachers and parents. It is crucial not to be vindictive, not to 
hold grudges against students, not to use e^ccessively harsh punish- 
ments, and not to ignore the appropriate behaviors of students if 
one wants to bring inappropriate behaviors under control. The 

;-4eac^eMh0iil4- akvay s-^^t^ ^ihe - st u d est be iflg- good -and tmerae t 
positively, whether or not the student has behaved inappropriately 
in the immediate past. Catching students only when they are being 
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bad does nothing to increase more approprfate behaviors, if 
students^ are taught to exhibit appropriate behaviors that are ihcom- 
patible with.thek inappropriate behaviprs, they' would be: sure to be . 
behaving appropriately since they can-t bg doing two things at the 
same time. A rule in using the behayioE modification approach is to 
always catch students being. gopd. Try to .catch them being good 
100 percent of the time. When students behave in a marin_£r which 
warrants doing somethir^g to decrease that^rticolar .behavior 
quickly, an appropriate punishment procedure can be used. At the 
same time the teacher should coritrnue to catch the student being 
good. ' 

Any cofsequence, as long as it decreases the frequency of a be= 
havior in the future, can function as a punishment, ,Coun ting and/or 
charting Q.ne's own behavior may result in a decrease..in the be- 
havior. (2|) Temporarily removing a. student frorti a situation for 
behaving inappropriately (tinie-out) may = also, decrease the fre- 
quency of certain behaviors. (237) The ^ime^out-procedure can be 
very effective if used correctly ( 14); it can also be used with a whole 
group of students^ eVen on a moving.school bus. ( .183) A very flexi- 
ble and effective punishment procedure which can be used with 
either individuals or a whole group of students involves a fining 
procedure, and is called "response colt."' (103) In response cost, in- 
dividuals lose points or tokens or privileges when they exhfbit/an 
inappropriate behavior. Examples of the use of response cost 
procedures with single individuals can be found in a variety of 
places. (47,68,80,103) The previously mentioned study of pole 
vaulting used a^ response cost procedure with "each athlete,. (2 1) 
Using response cost procedures with whole groups or classes of 
students has also been extensively studied. (86) The studies where 
ail of the children lost recreation time for rule infractions (173), or 
where a weight room would be closed for everyone if a cercain 
number of weights were left, on the floor (49), are examples of 
group response cost procedures. In an interesting study done with 
a number of high school gym classes, the tota! number of students 
coming to class on time increased when a group response cost 
procedure was used. Having the whole class repeat some exqrclses 
_man^ ii^sJuace^Lhaii usunlif^mi^Xwdemtjwas^Ute 
to almost perfect punctuality for each of five different classes., 
(68:134-37) > 
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It should be meritioned that although this particular punishm^jit 
techniqiie worked, this kind of a group procedure* where all suffer 
for the mistakes of pthers, can .produce a number of unwanted and 
senQUS side effects* Sfudehtr may become v^ry hostile toward the 
late arriving atudent^^ and this =mighc adversly afffect their social 
interactions. It can also affect the students inferactions with their 
physical education teacher^ who may be considered to be unfair. 
Any kind of grdup* punishment technique can backfire. or produce 
serious unwanted side eftects unless used carefully. This is one 
reason to learn carefully rhe fund;amenta_ls of the behavioral ap- 
proach before attempting to use ttrand why one should carefully 
read and study the published woTks of others who have previously 
used such procedures successfully. Doing this will help to prevent 
failures/ A recent article reviewing the use of group procedures in 
the schools (86), among others, would need m be consulted before 
attempting^to use a procedure such as that mentioned abcwe. 

To be effective, punishment procedures should be applied 
consisterttly ( 173)* and the consequences should occur immediately 
after a studenf exhibits the behavior, instead of a few h6urs, days, 
or weeks later. (49) Several sources very useful to teachers and 
coaches provide step-by-step models of* various punishment and 
reinforcement procedures audiovisually. (26»29) An important 
guideline in using behavior modification procedures of any kind is 
that one should be thoroughly versed in the behavior modification 
apprcsach and the particular proceciwres being used.- Regardless of 
what one may be trying to accomplish, by first reading others' re- 
search^ and then pinpointing^ countings charting^ changing environ- 
ments, and continually monitoring and evaluating what is happen-^ 
ing- — ^all of this will help students imprtjve their behaviors. 
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KEEHNG PHYSICALLY FIT BY USIJ4G 
SELF^MODIFICATION PRdCEpyRES 



Developing life4ong physical fitriess skills is the most ii^orcant 
goal af any physical^ education curriculum. Most individuals, un- 
fortunately, haven c developed such &kills,^and as a. result mpst 
adults aren't as physically fit, active, or healthy as they^hould be, 
(93) A proper diet and regular eKercisf niay be verf-importanf for 
'everyone, but. most people find; it .difficuli to do either and con- 
siquencty develop cardiovascular and other kinds of heaith pr^- 
lems. Since the problem is so pervasive, cHere is a growing national 
concern forkeeping physically'fit, ^ 

It has been suggested that a very important emergmg role for the 
physical educator could be that of an exercise specialist on health 
teams. In order to function in this capAity such specialists would^ 
have to be broadly trained in physical ^ducatiqn and hunian-be^ 
havior, as well as be skilled in techniques for getting individuals^to 
change" and modify their lifestyles so they wiU exercise 

properly. (62) Determining and prescribing what kinds of eyercises 
a particular individual should do, along with their i^itensity, fre- 
quency, and duration; is relatively easy fof jhe ^physical educator. 
But getting individuals to do them on their own, m a self^motivated 
and conscientious manner, can be Very difftrult. Doing cl^s often 
^ involves changing and modifying a lifestyle. The behavior modihca^ 
^ don approach ^an make substantial contributions not only in help^^ 
mg to solve these problems, but in teaching the young lifelong 
physical fitness habm^and skills. - . 

_.G£m0,g.yc3u=n&^.l2.il& 

their. own iimounts to getting them to improve ancTmarntaml^lieif 
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^ OWEf behEvtori by theinsglves. In effect they ^e. being asked to use 
self-inodificarion procedures. Teaching individimls how 19 improve 
th^^ omn behaviori by using self^modifieation prbcedures is a very 
impdrtMtVand extensive area of apptied beh»vior modification re- 
. search. Reieftfch on telpiii physiiilly unfit aduks to exercise cor- 
^ recdf and frequeritly shouldn't be overlooked by the physical edu- 
^catbi^. Being Involved actively in changing and improving one's 
own behavior Is a very important element of the behavior mod 
tion approach. In fact, all of theieh^ior modificatidn procedures 
which ha^e been discussed in this guide may be used as techniques 
^ ^^^^^ change $nd improve their own be- 

^ himonr^unM apply these procedures 

to his own^ behavior direcdy. Under fhese circumstances behavior^ 
mc^iication prdtedures become self'-improyement procedures, 
TWs caa work for ne^ous habits of various WndSs ^ 
biting or scratching. It can also work for such things as talking-out 
in school (23); or swimming, (149) Benjamin Franklin used, for his 
day, mther sophisticatedHelf-modification procedures to help him 
, improve such virtues as tkmperance, frugality, and moderation, 
(112) He kept a ddjy-^^e of the number of errors h# made in 
exhibiting each of O different virtbes. At the end of each day, he 
consulted the tjble to detirmine virtues he was not practicing well 
enough, and thisfa/edback helped him to identify the virtues that 
required more^^&rt. Each day he tried to keep the table for that 
day completely free^f tallies, for each tally would indicate he had 
erred on one of the virtues. He found this procedure to be quite 
successful for him. We have come a long way since the days of Ben 
Franklin, and som# current research has been devoted to determin- 
ing the most optimal ways to use self-modification proGedures, 
(105,136) Quite a few books/have also been wriEten on the topic. 
- {15ii231,241) One of these books devotes an entire chapter to the 
use of such procedures for developing'one*s sports behaviors (246), 
although the discussion is very generaL 

TTiese behavior modification self-improvement books are quite 
suitable for classes in high school and college and for use with most 
adults>.They discuss th^ techriicalities and practicalities of using the 
behavior modification approach for self-modification. Each of them 
goes through^the steps discussed thus far in this guide, pinpointing 
behaviors to be improved, counting and charting them, changing. 
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soi^ething'ih ord^r to improv the behavior (antecedents and/or 
consequences), and then, if one didn^t succeed, trying again. 

To illustrate how the behavior modification approach can be sue- 
cessfully used to heip adults improve their present level of exercis- 
ing, several examples of self-modification of exercising will te 
briefly discussed. These projects, with one exception, were done 
by individuals ranging in age from the early 20's to mid-40*s. Each 
of theffl' learned how to apply the behavior modification approach 
to their exercising behaviors while enrolled in a graduate .course 
on behavior modificatiom Although these particular individuals 
learned these skills taking a college graduate level course, the skills 
can be taught in 1^ setting, in or out 6f school, and to individuals 
of any age, or educational backgroundsrTable 6 shows the exercis- 
ing behaviors each of them wanted "to improve, the .general, 
procedure they used, and the results they obtained. ^ 

It should be mentioned that the individuals whose self-modifica- 
tion projects are represented In TablA^s had tried unsuccessfully to 
.improve theic exercising on their own before they began to use a 
self-modification procedure. In this respect they are representative 
of the millioris of individuals who know that they should be doing 
something positive to keep physically fit, but don't actually do so. 
The succeb each of these individuals experienced an a very short 
period of time shows how powerful and »effective the behavior 
mo^fication approach is in helping people to keep physically fit. 

Three of these seif-modification projects involved the use of 
activity reinforcements. One woman wanted to increase 'the 
amount of cime she spent practicing ballet at home. (28) During 7 
days of baseline observations she averaged around 12 minutes of 
practice a day, 20 minutes being the most she ever practiced. She 
enjoyed leisure-.time reading of various sorts, and so she decided 
chat she ^ould give herself 1 minute of read|pg time for every 
minute she practiced her ballet beyond 20 minutes a day. Thus the 
only way she could engage in any leisure-time reading was t 
practice hfer ballet more than 20 minutes a day. On the first day s' 
practiced 30 minutes, and on the second she practiced 75 minu 
Durin^he 5- week period that she continued to keep a chart o' 
ballet practice she'averaged around 60 minutes practice a 
400 percent increase over her average practice time during 
Wine period. Her increased practice resulted in several ot' 
sequences, both of which helped her to coitcinue practici 



TABLE a-SQME EXAMPLES OF HO'W ADULTS HAVE UsId « 
THE BEHAVIOR MODI FICATION APPROAC,H TO IMPROVE 
EXERCiSING AND SPORTS BEHAVIORS 





SBlf-Modification Proc&dure 


Resu/ts 


baffit practice 
at homt 


^tivity reinforcerrtant (leiiure- 
1 time feadfng) ' 


increase from 12.to 60 
minutes/day ' [. ' 


Yoga ejcercises 


activity reinforcement (news- 
paper reading) 


Increase from 0 to 20 . 
minutes/day . ^ . 


taps twurn^ 


- activity reinforcement 
(tefevision watching) 


increase frorn 20 to 40 
laps/day . 


hotel of gol f 


token reinforcement (money, 
skip mowing the lawn/nde 
to pro lessons) 


irtcrease from 4 to 12 
holes/day 


siK difflrent 
exercises 


tgken reinforcement (money 
for sailing trj^) 


increase from 4 to 1 4 push- 
ups and 9 to 30 other 
exercises/^ay 


three df^ferint 
exercises^ 


token reinforcement (money 
for paperback books) 


^ihc/ease from 65 to 102 
exercises/day . ^ 


wilking 


response-cost punishment 
(donate S5 to charity for 
walking fewer th|n 20 
blocks) i 


increase from 4 to 28 [' 
- blocks/day 



improve her ballet skills. During the first two; days of her self- 
Jmprovement program her ballet teacher praised her very warfnly 
for her improved performance in class. As she practiced more and 
more, she noticed a visible 'change in her musculature and in the 
flexibility of her joints and limbs. Both of these Gonsequences 
which were produced by increased practice were considered by her 
to be very important in helping her co "continue in her ballet 
practice at home. ^ # 

Another woman used an activity reinforcement to help her do 
her Yoga exercises^ ( 3 >0 She had bought a popular book oh how co 
get slimmer by doing Yijga exercises, but although she had enjoyed 
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raadingthe book, she rarely practiAW the axercftes^nd might go as 
lortg as. a month or so without aver doing any Yog^ axercises. Ob- 
viouslyrraading tha book was not enough gat her to do tha 
axarcises. Assuming that her experience is somewhat represanta- 
rive of the ejffacti snch self-help books have, her project sh^wi how 
usaftil the behavior modification approach can be in taking a bpok 
describing jphyiicai exercises, and implementing it to get actual 
physical exercising. During a 7-day baseline period she never prac- 
ticed her Yoga exarcises. She decided to make newspaper readir^ 
dependene upon doing Yoga exercises,- and she furtherrdecided 
that she would give herself 2 -minutes of hewspaper reading for 

^^adtmiikte pf Yo^ exekising she did/On the fifsMay sfi^began 
her proiect she pjfacticed her Yoga for 12 minutes* and for the next 

. S^day period she was doing it an average of 20 minutes a day/ One 
effect pfi her success in exercising regiilarlV was that she felt much 
tetter after exercising, and that she even- looked forward to her 
exercise sessions each day (something she had never 4one before), 

ife activity reinforcement was also used by a rrftn who wanted to 
increase the number of laps he swam each day in an Olympic-sized 

i pool (72) During 5 days of basehne recording he swam 20 laps a 
day. He decided to make his TV watching dependent upon the 
number of laps he swam, and he gave himself 2 minutes of TV 
watching for each lap over 20 that he swam each day. On the first 
day of his self-modification ptogram he swam 35 laps, an increase 
of 15 over his baseline efforts. During the next week and a half he 
averaged around 4Q: laps a dayj a 100 percent increase over his 
baaeline performance. Qn several days he swam 60 laci*.more than 
h^fiad ever swum in his lifetime, , 

Three of the projects summarized in Table 6 involved the use of 
a token reinforcement procedure. In one of these an elernentary 
school principal taught his son how to use a self-improvempnt 
procedure po increase the number of holes of golf he played each 
day. (51) He wahted his son to play golf f^r hiis own sake and also 
he wanted hini to try out for the high school golf team. For 5 days, 
each day he casually asked his son how many holes of golf he played 
that day at a nearby golf course. He obtained his baseline data in 
this fashion, and it showed that his son averaged 4 holes of golf a, 
day,. It varied from a high of 9 holes per day to 0 holes on 2 days 
•when he didn^r play at all At this point the boy's father asked his 
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son to^-keep a record of the holes of golf he played each day, and^ 

Mold hiiri that he would chart the record for him each day. For the 
next 5 days his son played every day and averdged 6 holes per day. 
Then he instituted a token program with his son /for the next 5 
days. TTie son agreed that he would receive a token for each hole of 
golf he played each day. Tha^tokens he would earn'by playing golf 
wefit exchangaBle for a nuriiber of mutually agreed upon things. 
, Each-token could be turned in for 15^* 45 tokens could be turned 
in for the privilegf of not cutting the lawn (one of his wfekly 

/chores)* 15 tokens could be turned in for the privilege of not cut- 
ting My_6f three different sections of the lawn,%some tokens could 
be turned in for a basket of golf balls at a driving range* or sonw to- 
keris could be turned in for. a ride ^ the golf pro for golf lessons. 
During the first day of the token procedure he shot 17 holes of 
^If* and averaged 12 holes per day during t^e 5 days of the token 
prograni. ^ . ^ 

One naan used a token system to increase his frequency of doing 

^ six different exercises, push-ups, sit-upSj squat thrusts, leg lower- 
ing^ trunk rollSj and jumping jacks. (48) During 7 days of baseline 
counting he averaged only 4 push-ups per day, and around 9 each 
of the other exercises. Then he began a thrtfe-phase token program 
in ^i^ich he had to exceed his previous week's performarice for 
iach exercise ihprder to earn tdkerts (a shaping procedure),, Each 
token was worth a certain amount of money = The tokens could be 
accumulated ai^d exchanged for money to pay for a weekend sailing 
tripA During the last week of *fhis program' he was averaging- 14 
push-ups a day, and JO each for each of the other exercises. He 
increased the time he was exercising from 15 minutes during 
baseline to 45 minutes during the end of his token program,^an 
increase of 200 percent, and he increased the number of exercises 
he was doing by 300 percent. He mentioned that the three phase 
program allowed hi-iiJ.to increase gradually without any undue dis- 

^^^mfort or inconvenience. Gradual increases in physical activity is, 
desirable. It fs a tasic* component of Cooper's aerobic training 
program (40), and it facilitated exercistng in this case, although the 
individual was not using Cooper s program. Even so, this project 
illustrates how one can receive tokens for a number of different 
exercises, something which is built into Cooper's program, 
^ A woman also used a token procedure to increase her exercising. 
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(203) She wanted^to iricfease how often she did sir^tips, swivel toe- 
touchel, and leg-raises. Her goal was to do at least 100 of thenn in 
any combination each day. During the 4 days of charting, her 

^baselin^, the nunaberof her exercises done increased from 65 to 88 
per day. She mentioned that just counting and charting the exerciS' 
ing made her very much aware of what she w^ doing each day, and 
that this help»ed her improve her exercising^ This>is an example of 
charting functioning as reinforcement. During the next 5 8ays she 
decided to give herself 1^ for each exercise she didrThe money she 
paid hetself fpr exercising would be used to get a numb^ of paper- 
back books she »very much wanted. Dyring^ these 5 days she 

'"averaged around 102 exercises a day. 

^ The last example in Table 6 shows ho_^g._wonian used a punish- 
ment procedure to help her increase the amount of walking she 
does each day. (224) She had been used to getting from place to 
place by using-. public transportation— subways, buses, and taxis. 
When she took 5 days of baseline recording on her walking she 
found that slfe only walked around 4 blocks a day. She set a goal of 
at least 20 blocks a day (around 1 mile) and decided' to use a 
response cost pcocedi2re(103) to incrfease her walking. If ^he didn't 
walk ft least 20 Blocks a day, then she would "punish^' herself by 
writing out a check for $5 to soma charity. At the time she was us- 
ing this procedure she was unemployed and spending money on^ 
charity would have been a burden fqr her. The first day she imple- 
fnented" this respQnse cost punishment procedure she walked 26 
blocks. For the next 10 days that she recorded her wiking under 
the punishment contingency^ she walked berween 20 to 37 blocks a 
day, averaging 28 blocks per day, an increase of 600.percent over 
her baseline walking perforriiance. . Because she had never walked 
less than, the fninimum number erf blocks she sec for;herself, she 
never had to pay any fine. - = ^ . . 

As each of the self-modification projects sho^s, adults can easily 
learn how to apply behavior modification procedures to improve 
their physical fitness. The case of the elemefitary school principal 
shows how a father who learned about this approath helped one of 
his childfen to exercise more frequently and to become more 
proficient in a sports activity. These are but a few examples of how^ 
adults throughout the country are learning to use^^ behavior 
modification approach to improve their physical fitness. The sue- 
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cess wh^i obtftined in taachihg'^hese adults how to use self- 
mpdificjfion procedures to improvie their exefcising cap be ce- 
peatednly physical educators who^nia|ter the fundainentals of the|J 
behavior modification approach and apply it in their own settings, 
Oiyre phyiicd educators learn the ABC's of the behavior mbdifica- 
tion apprdachs it can become for them a» ve^ importaht tool in 
helping "^them to better teach individuals of any age to improve their 
physical fitness, . ^ - \ - ; 
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THE FUTURE OF THE BEHAVIOR 
MdioiFICATION APPROACH IN 
PHYSrCAX EDUCATION 



On the basis of the discussion in this report on the applications of 
behavior modification procedures for helpings students^ athletej, 
and adults improve their physical fitnesff^ athleticj and/or social be-' 
haviorti one can only conclude that the behavior, modification ap- 
pfoach is highly useful in helping to implenient physical education 
curricuiums into practice. There .are other areas within physical 
education, teaching health education, teaching automobile driving 
skills, supervising individuals in'^^ recreational or lefture-time ^ 
.activities, and managing athletic and recreational activities in camp- 
ing facilideSj wher^the behavior modification apprpach can also be 
quite helpful. These areas have also been excensively studied by be- 
havior modificarion researchers. A brief discussion of some of the 
behavioral research in these areas will show that the future of the 
behavior modification approach in physical education goes far be= 
yond what many would expect, . 

Supervising and training individuals in recreational and leisure- 
time activities and sports is iin area which should expand rapidly in 
the near future as the amount of time available for leisure has been 
increasing over the years. Applications of the behavior modifica- 
tion approach in this area can be found in studies offchildren of 
virious ages (172,173)* of retarded individuals (181,2^^ and of 
geriatric adults, (I45) Many times physical educators ma^unction 
in managerial roles where they have to supervise others who 
provide recreational services directly. Behavioral procedures can 
be of use to the ftianager as well, (125) For eKample, behavioral 
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• procedures have been- shown to be' very effective ^in ^tdng 
s^nt phyiicai educEcion aides to adequately perforin such 
roles as outdoor recfeation or tournamfnt supervisors. (172) AU 
, thoi^i physical educators who wotk in outdoor camping situations 
, have many pf the same problems as those working indoors, there 
are sope that are peculiar to the camping situations. A summary of 
behavior modification in camp settings can be found in a book 
which is df voted ehtirely to using riie behavior modification ap- 
proach in camping. (182) 

• Alrhough relatively little behavior modification research has 
^^^.^^^^^^^ done, on teaching automobile driving skills, those 

physical educators who are involved in driver 'training can quite 
easily.make use of basic behaviAral principles and procedures^© 
, , teach s^ driving hablfs. Behavior modification 

prpcedurerf have been developed for helping individuals to reduce 
the frequency of accidents < 10^, fven those which are alcphoUre- 

* ^ lated. (126) One interesting study demonstrated how to use be- 

havioral procedufes tof^teach young children auto-pedestrian safety 
behaviors. (94) . / . ^ 

The general consensus among physical educators is that helping 
students with piersonal health problems should be ah integral part 
. of any physical education curricultim. (169) Teaching individuals 
proper health practices ^nd helping them correct improper health'' „ 
related behaviors are very important. This area has been ^uite 
thoroughly investigated and b^avioraj procedures" have been used 
to improve a wide variety of common health problems, (99) Drug 
addiction, alcoholisnii smoking, and overeating leading to obesity 
^ have been quite thoroughly studied, and a number of different re- 
medial and pfaventative procedbres have been deveioped to deal ' 
With these problems. A recent' behavioral journal, A ^^iV/iW Bf- 
_ haviors, is entirely devoted to publishing behavioral articles on 
dealing with drug addiction,- alcoholism, smoking, and obesity— a 
sign that the amount of work being done in these areas is very 
substantial. Two books have chaptefs ig^d^ing recent behavioral 
work done on the addictions (44,^6), and their usefulness to 
physical educators should be immediately ^pparerit. Several re- 
views of behavior modofication research on weight reduction are 
quite instructive. (221,222) Qnepf them traces the history of both 
medical and behavioraT^ research on weight reduction (221) 
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condtaiing that .behavior 'modificatipn procedures have been 
darSftStraced lo be the most effective techniques yet deyeloped to 
teach overweight individuds to change their eating habits so as to 
lose substantial amounts of weight, and mosf important, keep^from, 
ragainiog the lost weight. An excellent guide for using behavior 
modifiition procedures in weight reduction programs discusses 
' many practical details of the procedures. (220) ^ 
The appiication of behavioral procedures" to personal health pro- 
blems at tWs stage of development of the behavior modification ap- 
^roa^h has been so successful that ofte can be very optimistic about 
-^l&hat this approach will off A in the Very near futurt^ This optimism 
has been reflected in an article whiqh recen|^ appeafed in one of 
'the most important medical journals in the world; the f^ew England 
Journal ofMidicine. The article is on the role of behavior modifica- 
tion in f tevenave medicine.^Jhe authors of the irticl* make a very 
strong statehiem about the future utility of the behavior rftodifica- 
tion approach: I 

Although much work, re mains co be done, we believe that the suc- 
cessful applicatton of behavioral principles to problems in preven- 
5 tive medicine mayp-^rove to be as important a contribution to 
medical practice as redevelopment of effective andbacterial agents* 
* wasMn the first Ulf of jhe^^ 

One important gokl of physical education is teaching individuals 
lifelbng sound hedth practices. Physical educators who learn about 
and use the behavior modification approach with their students 
and/or at^tes, will find th|t it can help them in meeting this and 
. other important physical education goals= • ;^ 
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